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FOREWORD 


The Conference on the Future of Archaeology was held in order to provide 
an opportunity for the discussion of a number of problems connected with post-war 


archaeology. 


It was realized that there were difficulties in the way of organizing a conference 
in wartime, particularly because a number of people interested in the subject were 
overseas, but it was felt that these difficulties were more than counterbalanced by 
the fact that it is essential that plans should be made soon, to coincide with the 
post-war reorganization of other cultural and educational activities. Since it was 
realized that not all those interested could be present, it was stated in the preliminary 
notice that no course of action would be proposed at the Conference which would 
commit those who were unable to be present. It was felt that views as to the course 
of action which might be desirable would emerge, and that suggestions would be 


made as to the way in which such action could be taken. 


Two hundred and eighty-two persons attended the whole or part of the 
Conference. A list of those societies and institutions which nominated official 


representatives will be found at the end of the Report. 


The papers read at the Conference, and the ensuing discussions, are given as 
fully as possible in the Report, but it must be made clear that they are all somewhat 
abridged. The abridged versions have been approved by the authors. In addition 
to the actual proceedings at the Conference, extracts from some letters dealing 
with matters discussed at the various Sessions have been included, either to represent 
the views of those not present at the Conference or to include points which would 


have been raised during the discussion had time allowed. 


CONFERENCE 
ON 
THE FUTURE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


Aucust 6TH-8TH, 1943 


OPENING ADDRESS 


SIR CHARLES PrErs, C.B.E., F.B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., 
Chairman, University of London Institute of Archaeology 


LapIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


This is a venture which I think we may say has obviously from the first moment 
proved a success. We have been told that this was no time for such light things as 
archaeology or education, but I think we may say that Man does not live by guns 
alone, and there is no doubt that a meeting of this kind is a spiritual refreshment 
like the victories of Orel and Catania. 

The main topic in our minds at present is what is going to happen after all 
this, and we are here as archaeologists to decide the most useful things to do and 
how to do them. We have had a certain time to think over these things, but there 
can be no harm in sketching a general programme to fill in the blanks of which we 
were conscious before the war. 

We are chiefly concerned at present with the survival of those things that make 
life worth living, and we are here to discuss the future of archaeology. Do not look 
on archaeology as merely a digging into the past ; it is a science of how to manage 
the future. It is a science which shows us what happens under varying situations 
and man’s reactions to those situations. It shows us what man has done to 
conquer the obstacles in his path, where he has failed and where he has succeeded. 

In the year before the war there was a great extension of interest in research, 
the result no doubt of the inhibitions of 1914-1918 ; now once again all progress 
has been suspended. But the gathering in this room shows that this is to be 
temporary only. Whatever the post-war economy may bring there will be a place 
for archaeological enterprise, and the Congress which we are here to inaugurate 
is to point out the lines which we mean to follow. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ARCHAEOLOGY TO THE 
POST-WAR WORLD | 


Sneaker (DE! | DG) Crank MLAs E.G AL) 
Department of Archaeolog y and Anthropology, University of Cambridge 


_ The War, by interrupting our researches, has given us the opportunity of 
meditating on the broader purposes of our study, and on the means whereby these 
may best be realized. It has made us, too, through our association in a common 
enterprise, more than usually aware of the claims of the community and of the social 
relevance of even our most private interests. 

If archaeology has no contribution to make to the post-war world beyond the 

private gratification of a few hundred individuals, then nothing is more certain 
than.that the post-war world will fail to provide archaeology with the funds necessary 
_ for its full development. 
As a private hobby archaeology has, so 1t seems to me, no more claim to public 
support than philately or bird-nesting : as a social study, on the other hand, it is 
capable of yielding incalculable returns on a trifling outlay. It is as an integral 
part of the Universal Study of Man that archaeology has most to offer the world. 

What, when all is said, is the over-riding spectre of our age? Nothing less than 
relapse into such a Dark Age as overtook the Roman Empire fifteen centuries ago. 
It is against this veritably apocalyptic background that one must view the 
contribution of archaeology to the post-war world. | 

Tendencies so deep-seated as the disintegration of international comity and the 
deculturalization of society can hardly be arrested, still less reversed, in a moment 
of time by any Act of State. Only through education, imaginatively conceived and 
patiently maintained through generations, can such results be achieved. 

Archaeology can make its noblest contribution to the post-war world through 
its part in this work of reintegration and reclamation. For if we recognize that 
education holds the key to the future, it must also be apparent that as it exists to-day 
it bears the imprint of many of the ills we seek to remedy in society at large. 

The most sweeping criticism levelled against modern education is that it lacks 
coherence and direction. Human well-being should be the over-riding aim of 
education, and its value should be judged primarily by the extent to which it 
promotes human solidarity ; in a word, education should be truly anthropocentric. 
Before the Reformation, the Medieval Church achieved a system of education 
which was in itself coherent, though restricted to the confines of Christendom. 
In the subsequent secularization of education there were two disintegrating forces, 
“ professional ”? subjects disturbing the unity of education, and the undermining of 
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the solidarity of Man by national allegiance. In order to replace these national 
allegiances by a world allegiance, some scheme of education common to the whole 
human race must be established, based on the biological unity and common 
cultural inheritance of mankind. 

Educationists have up to the present very largely ignored the study of Man, 
and yet this is the study which can connect into a more manageable whole the 
realized subjects of an ordinary education. Anthropology and_ prehistory 
between them can give a complete picture both of man’s place in nature and oi 
the emergence, development and functioning of human society. In this way, 
the secular study of man can resolve the chaos brought about by the disintegration 
of Christendom. 

Human development in its broad outlines can be made to introduce all the 
main fields of knowledge, and each can be shown in relation to human needs, thus 
making a whole out of otherwise disconnected specialist studies. From the universe 
as studied through astronomy, the emergence of life and of man studied through the 
natural sciences, to the social development of man with its study through economics, 
mathematics, technology, engineering and the higher branches of learning connected 
with his mind and religion, all can be built up into a coherent whole, with Man as 
its centre. The history of the human race should thus enter into every stage of 
education. 

Modern means of communication have made the world a unit in a sense never 
previously known. [If any true order is to be brought about, thinking and feeling 
must be world-wide. Community of sentiment can only be founded upon the 
appreciation of a common past. Education everywhere must be based on the 
common experience of humanity. Hellenism and Christianity are common to only 
a small section of the world’s population, but anthropology and prehistory have in 
the last hundred years shown the age-long struggle for betterment which lies behind 
the whole of the human race. | 

The broad outlines of the human story should be the concern the world over 
of primary education. Had the German, Italian and Japanese peoples received a 
grounding in the natural and cultural history of mankind, they would never have 
been led astray by the crazy dreams of racial and cultural donating thon which to-day 
are sweeping them to ruin. 

At the stage of secondary education, the adolescent should learn the distinctive 
features of his own particular inheritance, viewed as a part contribution to the 
- general good of humanity. He should learn to value the distinctive genius and 
traditions of his own nation, while realizing that the community of all men goes 
deeper than their diversity. 

Modern history should be reserved for the closing stages of secondary or even 
higher and adult education, and only on the threshold of adult life should the 
student be plunged into its complexities. 

Insistence on the universal aspects of the study of Man should never preclude 
the study of the traditions of one’s own group. The young will the more easily 
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understand world pre-history from illustrations in terms of the past of their own 
neighbourhood. Each people must study its own cultural background, for it 1s 
through the cultivation of the individual traditions of each that the best contribution 
to the international community can be made. 

Industrialization has gone far, by the sweeping away of standards of traditional 
behaviour and the cutting off of large masses of the population from the roots in 
the past, to achieve mass deculturalization. Intelligent readjustment of the 
relations of town and country, by bringing town-dwellers into closer contact with 
the rhythm of rural life, might go some way to restore the balance ; but to complete 
it, the masses must be brought into contact with the accumulated treasures of 
human experience. The process of deculturalization must be arrested and men 
made conscious-once more of their heritage as cultural beings. 


(Note: The full text of Dr. Grahame Clark’s paper appears in the September 1943 
number of Antiquity, and the above is an abstract only.) 


THE FUTURE OF DISCOVERY: ARCHAEOLOGY AT HOME 


Chairman: A. W. CiapuHam, Esq., C.B.E., F.B.A., F.S.A., 
President, Society of Antiquaries 


I. PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker: C. F. C. Hawkes, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper of British and Medteval Antiquities, British Museum 


I should like to begin by making a single observation on our Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic archaeology. It is not a new one; but it is, I think, overstanding 
for practical recognition. It is this. We all know that human life before the end 
of the Quaternary Period, and for some time after it, can be studied by archaeology 
only as one of a combination of sciences in which the controlling position belongs 
to geology. The first task of the combination at the present time should be to 
formulate afresh the wide array of problems involved. Only so can it properly 
define the lines on which their solution can be pursued in the years ahead. 

I am not going to make detailed recommendations. But what I propose is 
that representatives of all the sciences concerned, led by a close alliance ‘of 
archaeologists and geologists, should proceed to the formation of a National Com- 
mittee for Quaternary Research—on the model, broadly speaking, of the Fenland 
Research Committee, but on a national scale. It should begin by drawing up a 
survey and policy of research, including practical recommendations for co-operation 
between central specialists and regional workers. On that basis we should be able 
to renew our progress in this great field on truly comprehensive lines. 

I make the proposal not only for the sake of Quaternary researchers, vitally 
important as they are, but for the sake of us all. For Quaternary Research is an 
essential factor in the study of later prehistory as well as of the earlier periods 
themselves. ; 

The periods of later prehistory may be divided broadly into two great phases : 
the Neolithic and the Early and Middle Bronze Ages first, and the Late Bronze 
Age and Early Iron Age second. Though indeed there is often no hard and fast 
line between them, they are, broadly speaking, the phases respectively of the 
simpler barbaric cultures and of the more-advanced barbaric cultures. 

For both, we have in the last twenty years built up a tolerable working outline 
of chronology. Still, there are gaps and uncertainties in it yet, and for both 
phrases we shall have much to learn from the Quaternary researchers, and from 
their pollen-analytical and other methods of establishing a natural chronology to 
dovetail in with the archaeological datings of cultures dependent ultimately on the 
chronology of higher civilizations in the Near East and the Mediterranean. 
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But chronology is only a framework for studying humanity, and our main 
object, I suggest, should be to consider how we can make our prehistory more 
human—if you like, more humane. 

In our first phase we have some knowledge of tombs and burials, some of 
religious monuments, some of industrial remains, and considerably less, but still. 
some, of dwelling-sites and rural economy ; but it is still difficult for us to see our 
Neolithic and earlier Bronze Age cultures as living and working human entities. 
In our second phase, we have considerably less knowledge of burials, almost none 
of religious monuments, a good deal of industrial remains, and considerably more 
of dwelling-sites, rural economy and fortifications, but even so, not enough ; for 
as the cultures have now become more advanced and complex, so the problems that 
they set us are stiffer, and demand more knowledge for their solution in satisfactory 
human terms. 

Meanwhile, there is—I am not forgetting it—geography. As we require 
chronology to give us a time-dimension for pre-history, so also we require geography 
to give us a space-dimension. And ever since Mr. Crawford began to preach the 
importance of this, following Sir John Myres, and to introduce the vital new 
factor of air-photography, we have had an ever increasing volume of geographical 
studies of prehistory, thanks largely to the genius of Sir Cyril Fox, and to the 
massive labours of Miss Chitty. 

_ But “geography is about maps”; prehistory, like biography, “is about 
chaps”. And our distribution maps will remain maps unless we remember that, 
like chronological tables, they are only a framework—only skeletons, which it is our 
business to clothe with human flesh and blood. 

And the only way to bring prehistoric man to something like the life of flesh 
and blood is to crown our chronological and geographical studies, our typological 
series and our topographical surveys, both air and ground, with more and fuller 
revelations by ourselves as excavators. 

Now excavation is of two kinds : trial or selective excavation, and compre- 
hensive or total excavation, and in the dozen or so years before the war, the 
pendulum of our activities had swung very appreciably toward the selective. 

In part, this had the philosophical justification provided by Collingwood : it 
was the simplest embodiment of the method of question and answer. Here is a 
group of—say—hill-forts ; let us*choose one of them and excavate in it selectively, 
to furnish ourselves with the answers to certain leading questions about the identity, 
purpose and achievement of its builders ; but let us do no more. Or having done 
this once, let us excavate more selectively in other hill-forts of the group, to see how 
the answers they give us fit in, and so that we can put them all on a map. The 
method has also another justification, not so philosophical but eminently practical, 
each dig could be done for anything up to—say—J£ 100. 

But even the largest and most expensive excavations came to be planned on 
this principle ; only they were carried out on the largest sites. Maiden Castle, 
for instance, was as much a selective excavation as a single section of a submerged 
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Fenland sandhill, only proportioned to the size and complexity of the site. and a 
magnificent poecerent it was. Up and down the country, the selective method 
has abundantly proved its worth ; and by it we have done more than twenty-five 
years ago could have seemed possible to advance our knowledge. 

But selective digging will never tell us all that we ought to want to know. 
For it is the easiest thing in the world not to find what you are not looking for. 
I have planned and carried out this sort of dig repeatedly myself; and I know that 
the hardest thing about it is to ensure against unknown factors. The truth is that 
that cannot absolutely be done, unless you have at least one type-site of the proper 
kind excavated already by the other, the comprehensive or total method. 

In the Romano-British North, where the philosophy of selective digging was 
first elaborated, they started with complete fort and mile-castle plans to go by ; 
they have never used selectively obtained results without cross-checking them 
accordingly. And as regards prehistory I say that the time has already come for 
cross-checking our selectively-obtained results in just that way, by reference to a 
greater body of material obtained by total excavation. 

There is no need to labour the point for megaliths or barrows. The notable 
triumphs’ of modern barrow-excavation are achieved by total excavation as a matter 
of course. But the Glastonbury Lake-Village is still to-day, as it has been for nearly 
forty years, the only totally excavated major site of our second phase in the whole 
country ; and apart from burial and ceremonial sites, Skara Brae is the only one 
of our first phase. 

The nearest approach we have made to the total excavation of another second- 
phase site illustrates very strikingly the value of such undertakings. I mean Little 
Woodbury. In two seasons that dig has revolutionized our conception of Iron Age 
sociology and domestic economy, by exploding the myth that the ancient Britons 
lived in teeming villages formed of scores and hundreds of pit-dwellings. And the 
patient detailed work that was done there on the post-hole complexes, working- 
hollows, oven remains, and so on, has begun for the first time to reveal to us the 
actual “wl lavate lives of Iron Age ate beings in Wessex, the classic region of our 
entire prehistory. 

This, then, I would say, is the way to make prehistoric archaeology live. 

Selective and total excavations are not mutually exclusive: they are com- 
plementary. The many sites which we explore partially by means of the one 
should be balanced, in every field, by a duly-proportioned few explored totally by 
means of the other. 

When the museum curators, and the school teachers, and the writers of popular 
text-books, and the makers of documentary films in the future come to us and 
say, ‘‘ We have seen the light! Give us of your knowledge, give us prehistory, to 
diffuse among the masses !”’ shall we risk inability to satisfy them because none of 
our excavation-results are sufficiently complete ? And will they be satisfied instead 
with our disquisitions on haematite-coating, with our memoranda on maggot- 
patterns, or on the distribution of false relief ? 
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All these things we need ; but as means to an end, and that end, the presentation 
of prehistory as the true story of human culture, needs far simpler things to be 
conjured up : housing, subsistence, the size, the actual numbers of the social group,. 
the family, the individual even, and how he spent his day. 

pane the simplest things, which are the most vital, are apt to be the hardest 
to find. ; 


They ought not to be too hard for us. They will not be, if we know how to 
set about our business. 


II. ROMANO-BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker : I. A. RicHmonp, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Lecturer in Romano-British Archaeology in the University of Durham 


% 


Consideration of the future falls naturally into two categories, first future needs 
and then future plans : unless we know our needs, we cannot form our plans. 

(i) The roads. Britain, with its highly variable and yet sizeable terrain, 
exhibits the wreck of a Roman road-system which demonstrates better than that 
of any other province the difficulties and triumphs of the Roman road-builder. 
But no attempt has been made to describe the roads systematically : knowledge of 
them comes from isolated topographical studies, seldom corroborated by excavation 
and not yet co-ordinated. We need an agreed standard of record, of description, 
and of conventions and scales for mapping and illustration. The record should 
cover at least the following points: course and engineering ; modifications of 
course ; typical cross-sections ; milestones ; relationship to other Roman roads ; 
relationship to ancient structures upon which the road impinges or by which it is 
obliterated. Again, many roads are unknown, and demand systematic exploration 
by field-workers, who, cognisant of relevant literature and of place-names and aided 
by air-reconnaissance, should have at their disposal a flying-column of trained 
workmen for the spade-work necessary to substantiate and amplify conclusions. 
The outlay demanded is not vast, the staff small ; the real need is drive, method 
and a long-term policy inflexibly pursued. 

(ii) Zemporary camps. Roads are not the only feature susceptible of such 
treatment. It is not a Herculean task, to survey and dissect the defences of all 
Roman temporary camps in Britain. The result would be a sound body of 
ascertained fact on an obscure subject. Here, as in road studies, the British province 
might lead the way. 

In the rest of the military field the needs are manifold, but some simple ones 
are outstanding. 

(i) Szgnal stations, coastal or inland, call for the same type of reconnaissance 
and standard treatment as the roads and temporary camps. 

(iv) The legionary fortresses, at the other end of the scale, present more complex 
requirements. We need a complete. plan of such a fortress, in its phases: and, 
if here much seems beyond hope, co-ordination of knowledge existing or within 
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grasp is all the more urgent. Caerleon has a notable story to unfold while the 
possibilities of Inchtuthil are vast, and unappreciated. We need, again, a study 
of extra-mural settlements. We need a legionary cemetery, partly for grave-groups, 
partly for skeletal information, after inhumation came into vogue. ; 

(v) Lhe auxiliary forts also present the needs just outlined, but with some 
different ends in view. Complete fort-plans, carefully selected amd _ treated 
comparatively, would throw much-desired light upon the strength and organization 
of the auxiliary regiments, and the educative value of their permanent public 
display would be great. A particularly urgent need is the complete excavation 
of a fort founded in late-Roman days. Meanwhile, the earlier forts can provide 
‘a remarkable series of defensive features and typical buildings for little more than 
the trouble of organizing the illustrative material. Arms and armour also call for 
systematic illustration, with particular reference to carved tombstones. Here the 
main requirement is the collection and presentation of the material. 

(vi) The military districts of Wales, the Pennines and Scotland demand a broad 
survey as the prerequisite of assessing future needs. A planned series of selective 
excavations should form part of such a survey, and would enable us to define the 
military history of each district as a whole, to prepare maps of its different phases. 
Then would come the detailed treatment of key-sites. Selective excavation destroys 
little and gains much, if only it is planned with care and conducted with total 
thoroughness. 

(vil) The frontiers demand separate and uniform treatment. An immediate 
need is an accurate, short and non-technical account of both, published in uniform 
style and in relatively small editions, regularly brought up to date. Long-term 
policy should have at least two aims ; first, the solution of the many special problems 
by selective excavation specifically directed to the purpose required, and, secondly, 
the production of complete plans of forts. Another aspect of the same problem 
is the collection of structural details on the travelling work, in which such structures 
as turrets and mile-castles have their own particular requirements. 

(viii) Zhe towns of Roman Britain present major problems, many of which 
require treatment by selective excavation. This method does not mean the 
formulation of a historical theory, followed by the cutting of trenches most likely 
to prove it. Selective excavation means the selection of structural features known 
to be so related to one another as to provide evidence of their relative place in 
history : and we must await that evidence before forming views. Thus, a series 
of cross-sections of a Roman town, planned so as to relate the internal buildings 
to the defences, ought to yield the same kind of result as in forts, namely, to provide 
the required clues to their history. But unlike forts, towns rarely grew all at once, 
and their buildings are by no means uniform. Accordingly, we need to know the 
history and detailed plans of their public buildings and the date and design of their 
street-plans. Bombs have provided a unique chance to learn much about Roman 
London and Roman Exeter. But the same fate has not befallen Cirencester, 
Lincoln, York, Colchester, Wroxeter, or Leicester, not to mention lesser towns and 
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local centres, which remain unscathed. Thus, while the bombed sites call for 
immediate treatment as a matter of urgency, the others must be embodied in a 
long-term programme. We must wrest from them the story of the development of 
their defences, the age and design of their street-plans, the plans and history of their 
public buildings and of some representative private houses and shops. 

(ix) Villas. Among recently excavated villas, Langton and Ditchley have 
set a new standard, comparable with that of Mungersdorf. Never again, except 
in emergency, should casual excavation of villas be undertaken ; for villas do not 
exist to provide a Roman holiday for amateurs. The requirement is the total 
excavation of country houses or farmsteads, with all their out-buildings, so as 
clearly to define their economic function. The villa can thus be presented to the 
public as a productive unit in the social life of the province, for its baths and mosaic 
pavements are too often taken for luxuries rather than the normal appurtenances 
of civilized life. ‘The mosaic pavements, however, form a branch of provincial art 
which merits much more study than hitherto, the problem of adequate illustration 
being insoluble except upon an agreed national basis. In some parts of the province, 
however, the very villas are of much greater historical significance than in others. 
Until more is known of Cornwall and Devon, Wales or the Pennines, a villa in those 
areas commands special attention by its rarity and by the interest of the interaction 
between civil and military life. Indeed, something like a special drive for the 
exploration of non-military remains in these districts would naturally figure in any 
broad programme. 

(x) The villages call for special treatment. A necessary preliminary is the 
careful total excavation of chosen village sites in all areas of the province. The 
work of the prehistorians—I mention Dr. Gerhard Bersu honoris causa—has ereatly 
widened our horizon, and its fruits have yet to be reaped. 

(x1) Specialized sina units, such as industrial centres or manufactories, temples 
and spas, must also be meyer In the industrial centres, the special need is to 
gain such information as archaeology can provide on processing and organization. 
Many activities are included, from metal-working to making pots, and the last- 
named industry interests us especially, since it produces the provincial local wares, 
so valuable for dating stratification and as yet so imperfectly understood. A central 
publication of all provincial pottery, containing standard sections, photographs and 
a careful description of the wares, combined with distribution studies of the types, 
would be an invaluable guide to all aspects of a subject which grows more intricate 
as it becomes more informative. 

The temples and cults belong to a chapter yet to be written. Few fields have 
been more neglected than that of Romano-British religious art, partly from horror 
of speculation, partly from sheer ignorance. A complete publication of inscriptions 
is now in preparation ; but no presentation of carved and sculptured stones or 
kindred art, much of which is religious, is even projected. Without it, knowledge 
can hardly advance, and a long-term programme is required in this field. 

The spas call for a special word. It is seldom appreciated that Britain boasts 
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a thermal establishment at Bath which rivals in size and stately splendour most 
other known examples. Its architectural and sculptured remains have received 
some study, but they demand more, and, in particular, full publication. At other 
spas, Buxton and Droitwich, structural remains are recorded, though at Droitwich 
last by Nennius, but exploration has never taken place. 

(xii) In conclusion, five directions in which kindred sciences have a joint 
contribution to make may be indicated. 

(a) Microbotany. Most Roman sites produce sealed deposits of turf, in the 
form of piled sods or the remains of a contemporary growing surface. Properly 
packed and competently analysed for pollen, this material can give an astonishingly 
detailed picture of the plant life in the neighbourhood as in Roman times, this new 
technique opens up an entirely new field of knowledge, valued by botanists and 
archaeologists alike. 

(o) Metallurgical analysis supplies valuable information about slags and kindred 
material, about the composition of Roman alloys, and about their methods of 
smelting and manufacture. : 

(c) Conchology can supply valuable evidence for ditch-deposits and for 
conditions of humidity. 

(d) Botanical analysis of food remains from pits and from the crusted sides of 
cooking pots can shed much light upon diet and agriculture. 

(e) Skeletal remains are much needed for a study of health conditions. 

Such are our main needs, and in the light of these we may plan ; but the main 
task is to work with a knowledge of what we want. 


Ill. MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker : T. D. Kenprick, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum 


- I am simply going to talk about three jobs of work. If I were asked what is 
_ the field for most discoveries and wherein the most work is required to be done I 
- would answer unhesitatingly, our English stained glass. There is really no central 
register or way of studying it adequately, and if you are travelling the country and 
want to find out about it you will realize that the main work of recording still lies 
before us. 

The reason is that a glittering transparency like a glass window cannot literally 
be translated on to a piece of paper, and generally photographs of stained glass 
windows and most of the coloured reproductions are, I am sorry to say, almost 
useless. I am bringing these points up now because two things. are happening : a 
great many stained glass windows have been taken down for storage and when 
they are to be put back they can be photographed under studio conditions. 
Secondly, the invention of Kodachrome film has revolutionized the means of 
recording. I should very much like to see the National Buildings Record approached 
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on this matter and a proper series of colour transparencies of these windows made 
as they are put back, to form a library. If you are not accustomed to work with 
such transparencies you can now make real efficient colour prints. For stained glass 
the transparency method is however the best way. I should like to see one or more 
central libraries where we can study our stained glass in comfort and luxury instead 
of with a pair of binoculars. If we can make the National Buildings Record conscious 
of this need we shall open up one of the most glorious parts of our medieval heritage. 
May I ask you not to think that glass stops with St. Margaret’s, Westminster, or the 
Chapel of the Vine. It goes right up to the present day, and I want to put in a 
plea for modern glass. Early in the 19th century, from about 1800-30, there was 
a lot of obviously first class glass put up, but you won’t find it in any of the books. 
If you come across it in your local churches and villages, perhaps you would send 
me details. 

If you were to ask where the field of discovery lay in regard to museum work 
I should say the most important future work was to be done in later English ceramics. 
Professor Gardner, by his work on distribution maps of centres of manufacture has 
upset most of our preconceived ideas. He has made a map recording the position 
of twenty-four sites from Deptford to Mortlake, some of which he has examined, 
and the result is that ware previously attributed to Bristol is now shown to have 
been made in London. An exhibition of London ceramics could profitably be 
arranged. Many wares hitherto labelled “‘ London ” would be found to be made 
elsewhere and vice versa. Porcelain from Chelsea and Bow is well known, but 
Limehouse was also a centre of porcelain production. When therefore excavation 
on war-damaged sites is undertaken, we must not forget the question of these centres 
of the production of ceramics, and Gardner’s distribution maps will be most valuable 
for this. | 

I now come to the real need in this country for a properly edited series of 
Guides to British Towns and Counties. We talk about archaeology and education, 
but we so often ignore the most important and potent means of making the public 
familiar with archaeological problems and results. A person buys a guide, not 
because he wants to learn archaeology, but because he wants to know the number 
of bedrooms in the local public-house, but incidentally he comes across the local 
archaeology. Secondly, I do think they represent a field of discovery because they 
would teach what archaeology is. Let me tell you a story: in the 18th century 
a group of people who founded the Society of Antiquaries decided it would be 
sufficient to end archaeology at James J. The other day I photographed a man 
in a toga lying on a marble slab, and Mr. Kingsford said it was the Earl of Harrold, 
one of our first Fellows. Thus they have become archaeology themselves. Use 
Guides as a means of conveying to the world that we are dealing with the whole 
of our past. If, in your town, as in Market Harborough, an important building 
happens to be the Gas Works, put it in. If, in other towns, an interesting building. 
is the Railway Station, let us hear about it. What I want to point out is that 
archaeology is a sea not only with its far horizons but also with a strong incoming 
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tide. The best illustration of what I consider it to be is the brilliant exhibition in 
the London Museum, of the past of the place that I can see around me. 

Let us get away from the frame of mind that compels you, when you enter a 
church, to make a bee-line for the piscina in the north wall. There are other things 
of interest ; I, for instance, at the present time am studying hassocks. We must 
produce these guides or we must find a publisher like Murrays, and must see that 
an adequate team of experts is at hand to give advice and help. We want people 
who are expert in pictures, furniture and folk-lore and place-names to form an 
éditorial board with the architects and archaeologists. 


DISCUSSION 


Sir 7. L. Myres. Mr. Kendrick has made the very important point that archaeology 
does not stop anywhere. It goes on to the yesterdays and to-morrow’s yesterday. I 
would insist that in the forthcoming period of material reconstruction the opportunity 
to save as much instructive junk as possible should be seized since this opportunity will 
be lost for ever afterwards. I put forward that suggestion after the last War, and as a 
result a variety of cast iron grates were rescued. As to types of buildings, Mr. Kendrick 
mentioned the Post Office, the Station, and the Gas Works. I would like a careful study 
and drawings to be made of the later railway stations, not only Euston and its Arch. 
It is a pity that the Lawn at Paddington should be forgotten, and the “‘ Load of Hay ” 
public-house, which formed the stopping place of the horse buses. There are a few early 
railway stations left : Oxford vanished in the nineties, Reading has gone, but Cambridge 
remains. 

Now as to Guide Books. It has been the custom when the British Association visited 
some city, for a local committee to produce a guide book. Now those have mounted up 
to a series of eighty or ninety local guides, done on various dates by the best local talent. 
Since the last War these have been incorporated in the Annual Report. 

Schools can make a real contribution to local archaeology if it is brought before 
them in the right way. One of the most original and interesting studies I know of was 
that undertaken by a schoolboy of Preston on local chimney pots and their classification 
and distribution. 

Mrs. Dobson. ‘The Historical Association has already prepared a pamphlet for the 
use of those writing up local history, with information and bibliography so that it can start 
its members in the right direction. 

Miss M. V. Taylor. I think the real difficulty in regard to guide books is publication. 
Those documents of which Prof. Myres speaks are hidden away and do not reach the 
public. What we want is a commercial publication for distribution on a large scale. 
The publisher does not care for archaeology and although a few might like to correct 
details and will approach a local society for aid, then hand it over to somebody for editing 
at the end, they will give no thanks or payment. Could not our new Council do something 
about approaching the publishers? Could the Council for British Archaeology be 
prepared to find a body of people who would be able to give the correct information ? 
There is a need for that kind of publicity. 

I suggest that Mr. Kendrick should prepare a resolution for submission to the National 
Building Record about the-recording of stained glass windows before they are replaced. 

Mr. Glendenning. May I emphasize the importance of guide books from another 
angle altogether. Ifthe local guide book emphasizes the importance of the local medieval 
antiquities, it may make the local tradespeople, who constitute the town council, think 
that they are worth taking an interest in. Most towns are gradually destroying their 
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interesting monuments and there seems nothing we can do about it, apart from enlisting 
the support of the local council. 

Dr. E. C. Gurwen. Ward Lock & Co. are publishers who have made an effort to gain 
good information in their publications. As regards text-books—not purely archaeological 
—I have recently had applications for the use of illustrations and material which shows 
that our conclusions are finding their way into other channels. 

Mr. Hockheimer mentioned his interest in working upon medieval antiquities as a 
sign of thanks for the hospitality he had received in this country. 

Mr. N. Bradfer Lawrence stressed the need for a policy of preservation of excavated 
sites. He also pointed out the desirability of keeping together collections of aS 
on local history. 

Mrs. Hawkes suggested that the Conference might recommend to the Government 
the importance of first class accurate guide books as a form of invisible export in the 
post-war period. The Southern Railway had enlightened views on this subject. 

Mr. Bromhead. May I put in a very brief plea for attention to and liaison with 
geology on every branch that has been mentioned in the papers. Nowadays it is 
realized that if you dig at Swanscombe you must have the assistance of a geologist, but 
for a Roman or Iron Age site this matter may be neglected. Nearly every Roman villa 
had a well and most reports mention the existence of a well but they rarely say how deep 
it was. There are usually no details given about the well itself which could tell us a great 
deal if we were given the information. 

Ceramics are made largely from geological material. I have done some work in 
that line, and the other day a large junk collection was offered to the Geological Museum 
containing specimens of British ceramics collected with a view to the materials from 
which they were made. ‘The offer was, however, rejected as lying outside the province of 
that museum. Much information could be obtained from analysis of the materials of 
which various monuments are made. 

Dr. Margaret Murray drew attention to the Piection of making new aerodromes and 
the destruction of archaeological sites. 

Mr. W. F. Grimes. I would like to follow up what the last two speakers have said. 
Referring to Dr. Murray: there are definite arrangements to guard against this sort of 
destruction. There are occasions when sites have no surface indications and have been 
accidentally destroyed. But whenever such sites are reported to the Ancient Monuments 
Department they are followed up and dealt with at the earliest possible moment. Much 
has been done in this way and we have reason to believe that very little has been lost. 

There are a number of surveys and lines of approach to various problems, in which 
the collaboration of archaeologists and those working in other fields is essential. For 
instance, there is a definite need for the study of submerged land surfaces, and the applica- 
tion to them of the method of pollen-analysis. 

In the matter of continuation and extension of local ‘field surveys there is much to 
be done. There are surprising numbers of earthworks which do not appear on maps, 
and the mere plotting of them would give considerable information of a quantitative and 
qualitative nature. Another matter which requires attention is the dating of small 
earthworks, which. can, as arule, be done by excavation alone, since appearances are often 
deceptive. 

Miss K. M. Rayon referred to Mr. Richmond’s remarks on the need for a corpus of 
Roman pottery and distribution maps. ‘This was a subject very useful for students after 
the war. 

What was needed was ie compilation from publications of card indexes of dated 
groups of pottery and small finds, and it was proposed to do this at the Institute. In order 
to make out a card index it would be helpful if excavators could give to the Institute pulls 
of the plates of their dated groups. 
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Dr. Kenneth Oakley. May I make a suggestion based on Mr. Grimes’ remarks on 
surveys. Archaeology would gain a great deal if it could acquire the use of a boring ring 
for the examination of superficial deposits. It is possible in the course of an hour to 
penetrate 20 or 30 feet of superficial deposit for studying in-filled ditches and peat bogs. 
In this way one gets a complete succession of deposit straight away. 

Mr. St. George Gray stressed the need for a survey of a large number of sites existing in 
Northern Somerset. With reference to the study of early railway stations, he mentioned 
the collection of material bearing on railways at the Taunton Castle Museum. With 
reference to wells, he mentioned a square well 28 feet deep excavated at Taunton Castle 
with Norman pottery at the bottom, and asked for any square Norman wells known to 
anyone present to be brought to his notice. 

Str Cyril Fox. In justice to our collaborators in the botanical field it should be said 
that under Dr. H. Godwin, the borer has been used for combined archaeological and 
botanical work all over Britain. A great deal of valuable material has been obtained in 
this way. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. C’. H. Desch. I regret that I shall not be able to attend the Conference on the 
Future of Archaeology in August, but I should like to mention a subject which it might 
be worth while to consider. 

A Committee of Section H of the British Association decided to have a metallurgical 
examination made of the copper used by the Sumerians. It was thought that by determin- 
ing the impurities present in the copper and comparing the analyses with known ores in 
Asia and elsewhere, it might be possible to trace the source of the copper and in this way 
throw some light on the movements of the peoples. The Sumerian Committee, of which 
I was for a number of years Secretary, carried out many analyses and was successful in 
tracing the origin of the copper used at certain periods. As the work became known, 
we were frequently asked to make similar analyses for the leaders of archaeological 
expeditions, and seven reports were issued by the Committee. The work was done under 
my direction first in Sheffield University and later at the National Physical Laboratory. 
Funds were at first provided by the British Association, and later by the generosity of 
Sir Robert Mond, and one or two others, but no regular grants were available, and when 
I retired from,the National Physical Laboratory the work had to cease altogether. 

By the use of micro-chemical and of spectrographic methods it is possible to make 
these analyses even of valuable objects without damage to them ; a point of importance 
to museum curators. Strangely enough, except in Germany and the U.S.S.R., there 
appear to be no laboratories undertaking this special work, and we made analyses not 
only for British expeditions and museums but also for the Louvre and for the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago. In the last few years we examined large numbers of objects from 
such sites as Troy and Mohenjo-Daro, as well as Sumerian sites. I believe that there is 
a great future for this kind of work. The British Museum Laboratory would seem to be a 
suitable place, but it is quite insufficiently staffed, and I think that it would be of con- 
siderable interest if the question could be raised at your Conference. 

Mr. A. H. A. Hogg. For many years threatened sites will require most attention. 
Funds will almost certainly be limited. Hence, firstly, Societies.should pool some large 
proportions of their funds to enable the most important sites to be dug, whatever their 
locality. Secondly, volunteer workers should be encouraged to work on the other 
threatened sites. ‘The Oxford University Archaeological Society, for example, shows 
what can be done. | | 

It would seem very desirable that a list of all sites requiring examination as soon as 
possible after the war should be compiled now, and that some system of “ priorities ”’ 
should be assigned to them. 
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Chairman: Miss G. Catron THompson, F.S.A., 
President, Prehistoric Society 
Speaker : PRoFEssOR V. GORDON CHILDE, D.Lit., D.Sc., F.B.A., F.S.A,, 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of Edinburgh 


Any science becomes naturally articulated into a number of distinct branches. 
With the growing complexity of each, any scientist tends to become a specialist in 
one or other of the branches of his science. For not only is the field of study different 
in each branch, but the techniques employed also diverge more or less radically. 
But in the older sciences this specialization and divergence is not felt to impair the 
basic unity of the subject. No one queries the unity of physics or chemistry. 
Certain general principles and aims are common to all their branches and hence all 
use a considerable number of common techniques, instruments and terms. 

The universal acceptance of these unities is, of course, due to the historical 
development of the older sciences. In physics the common name and the unity 
go back to Aristotle and the Alexandrians as do the older sub-divisions. ‘The 
systematic study of electricity and magnetism grew up out of, or-in conjunction 
with, established studies on the theory of sound, light and heat, and was naturally 
drawn into the general synthesis adumbrated in the Newtonian system. Chemistry 
as a science crystallized in the late 18th century from a confused common 
background of pharmacy and alchemy. 

In archaeology such a unity is not so obvious, because it is a young science— 
indeed not quite a science yet. Historically it has developed from several distinct 
roots and the resultant stems have not yet united solidly in a single trunk. Classical 
archaeology, the oldest branch, began effectively with the Italian Renaissance when 
artists and architects began to turn consciously for inspiration to the sculptures, 
mosaics, coins and buildings of the Greco-Roman world. Then inscriptions came 
to be sought to supplement the traditional manuscript sources for the reconstruction 
of Ancient History. Finally, the rediscovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii suggested 
the possibility of simplifying and enlivening the interpretation of classical texts by 
reference to the concrete remains of the daily lives of their authors’ contemporaries. 
Classical archaeology has accordingly retained a strong aesthetic and epigraphic 
‘bias. Excavations which illustrate the daily life of the Ancients are very recent and 
scanty. s 

Prehistoric archaeology itself has several distinct roots. Some go back to the 
natural sciences—-to the giants’ bones and nephrite used in 17th and 18th century 
medicine; to thunderstones on the borderlines of geology and ethnography, and 
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then, last century, to geological and palaeontological examinations of caves and 
alluvial gravels. On the other hand, the systematic study of later prehistoric 
periods owes much of its material and form to the same sort of interests as inspired 
the excavation of Herculaneum and Pompeii—to the desire to supplement the 
sparse information provided in Classical, Irish and Saga literature on Ancient 
Britons, Celts, Germans and all our illiterate forefathers. Hence, even within 
prehistoric archaeology, we find differences of method and apparently even of aim. 

But in all branches the prehistorian is forced by sheer default of more spectacular 
finds to pay most scrupulous attention to vulgar and often enigmatic objects of daily 
use employed and discarded by peasant and pauper as much as by priest and 
patrician. 

Mesopotamian archaeology or Assyriology was started by Botta, Layard and 
Place with the discovery of the Assyrian kings’ sculptured palaces and libraries. 
For a long time its primary aims were the recovery and classification of tablets, 
statues and similar odjets d’art and, rather reluctantly, the plans of palaces and 
temples. Koldeway first taught excavators in the Near East the duty and advantage 
of surveying accurately the domestic and commercial quarters of an ancient city ; 
he was still culpably neglectful of pottery, implements and even graves, to say nothing 
of human skeletons. That veteran Assyriologist, A. H. Sayce, still had to deplore 
the absence of a ceramic record in Babylonia and Assyria in his Archaeology of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions published in 1907. 

Chinese archaeology again has long followed peculiar lines dictated on the one 
hand by native Chinese traditions of antiquarian research, on the other by the 
tastes of western collectors and connoisseurs. Only with the Chinese Academy’s 
excavations at Anyang and Umehara’s work in Korea do we find sinological material 
treated in the manner which the science of archaeology demands. But I have no 
time to enumerate all the de facto divisions of our subject—Anglo-Saxon, Viking, 
Medieval, Byzantine, Islamic, Egyptian, Indian, Central American—nor to 
describe the peculiarities of each. These, too, could be shown to be results of the 
historical processes under which the several branches developed. But if I went on 
emphasizing the consequent divergencies, you might question the appositeness of 
my title. 

Its justification is that, as I have already hinted, these differences are diminish- 
ing in so far at least as the several divisions are becoming scientific, are becoming in 
fact archaeology instead of mere antiquarianism or aesthetic dilettantism. For all 
are coming to recognize a common aim and in pursuit thereof inevitably adopt an 
appreciable number of common methods and techniques despite differences imposed 
by the nature of the available materials. 

The aim of archaeology, yes, of all its branches, is, I take it, to recover and 
revive the life of societies of the past from the substantial concrete remains they have 
left on or under the Earth’s surface. As Dr. Clark in his eloquent paper insisted, 
it is the life of society as a whole that is to be recovered, not only that of kings, 
priests or magnates. Accordingly an archaeologist is never interested exclusively 
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in brasses or inscriptions or coins, or painted vases or monumental buildings alone. 
He must never neglect a nail or a pipe-stem, a farmyard or a drain, however 
unattractive it may seem to him. For it is precisely from these ignoble relicr 
and monuments that the concrete reality of the past might be reconstituted in its 
entirety, but that so many have perished irretrievably. In so far, and only in so far, 
as a man or woman accepts this aim and the obligations it entails, is he an 
archacologist, whether his favourite field of study be the Old Stone Age of South 
Africa, Islamic Iran, Anglo-Saxon Britain or Byzantine Egypt. 

Admittedly this unity of aim and the consequent community of methods 
are still ideals rather than actualities. It was, I have suggested, first the pre- 
historians who, not voluntarily but owing to the disappointing deficiency of their 
material in more spectacular relics and palatial monuments, were compelled to 
devote minute attention and intensive scrutiny to repulsive flints and hideously 
undecorated sherds, to common everyday implements and ugly barbaric ornaments, 
to huts and field banks and paupers’ graves. _ : 

By scrupulous observation and systematic comparison and classification of such 
humble objects we have been able to establish an acceptable chronological frame- 
work, to define social groups and even to recreate fairly full and reliable pictures 
of the economic organization of pre-literate societies at various times and places 
and to secure at least glimpses of their social organization and religious rituals. 

Let me hasten to insist that these methods and aims are not peculiar to pre- 
history but applicable to all branches of archaeology. Indeed the prehistorians 
have borrowed not a few from other branches of archaeology. Stratigraphy was 
borrowed from geology, and first applied in post-pleistocene archaeology by Petrie 
on a site of the historical period of Palestine. Typology was borrowed from numis- 
matics. The techniques of the recovery of the plan of wooden structures was 
borrowed from the work of the Rémisch-germanischer Kommission on Roman sites. 

Each branch of our science has in fact devised methods, primarily for the 
solution of its own peculiar problems, that in the sequel have been found equally 
serviceable in other branches. That is a truth that all the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of diverse divisions, assembled here to-day, will have learned from their 
own varied experiences. But it is also a truth that justifies my title. I confess with 
regret that these aims and methods have been accepted and applied rather slowly 
and unevenly in some domains of archaeology. That circumstance causes gaps 
and distortions in archaeology’s answer to interesting and vital questions legitimately 
presented to her by history. | 

In the history of tools, the artisans’ equipment, and even the milling industry 
of classical Greece, Dark Age and early Medieval Europe, Byzantium, the Islamic 
world, India and ‘China, there are lacunae which are only gradually being filed. © 

Indeed, our common aims and methods have been steadily invading fields 
where more partial and eclectic procedures previously held sway, to the great 
advantage of the branches concerned. In Egyptology scientific methods have been 
used since the nineties thanks in the first place to de Morgan and Petrie, subsequently 
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supported by many others among whom I might mention Lucas, Dawson and our 
Chairman as particularly conspicuous. In the classical world Frank and Glotz 
already two decades ago found material for a new and convincing account of the 
economic structure of Rome and Greece in insignificant sherds and bricks that some - 
classicists had not neglected. More recently the American work at Olynthus, 
Corinth and the Agora has come fully up to the standards I have demanded. In 
Assyriology, Sayce’s reproach no longer holds good, thanks again conspicuously to 
American work at Tell Asmar and Khafaje but not neglecting Woolley, Mallowan 
and Jordan. One has only to compare Andrae’s Das wiedererstandene Assur with his 
master’s Das wiederaufstehende Babylon to realize the difference of approach. ‘The 
result of studying pottery and applying stratigraphical methods has been to fill up 
or eliminate the Dark Ages that interrupt the literary record. 

The Middle Ages and the Byzantine period have been less rapidly brought 
within the domain of archaeological research. But medieval archaeology in 
Britain is no longer represented entirely by brass-rubbing and heraldry, descriptions 
of castles and abbeys. Dunning and Radford are reducing medieval pottery to 
order, and Sir Cyril and Lady Fox are excavating medieval steadings. Even the 
mystic precincts of Byzantium are being invaded. A mosaic was recently selected 
for special publication not because of its esoteric beauty, but because it depicted 
a water-wheel. And our pupil Stevenson, trained in Edinburgh and here primarily 
as a prehistorian, has begun the systematic and stratigraphical classification of 
Byzantine pottery that will form the basis for a scientific study of the other antiquities 
of that obscure period. Let me illustrate from the Middle Ages and Mesopotamia 
how perfectly the purely archaeological methods, developed most highly for 
prehistory, are applicable to historical periods and how their use supplements and 
corrects the literary sources. I once had the misfortune to dig a motte ; I thought 
I was going to excavate a prehistoric dun since the mound was supported by a stone 
kerb that I took for the outer face of a masonry rampart. I may have destroyed a 
couple of post-holes looking for the non-existent inner face, but I soon realized 
my error. Though I had not the remotest idea of what I ought to find, I did 
identify the holes for the light posts supporting the wicker breastwork around the 
top, the walls and hearths of the hall and kitchen, the foundation of the brettache 
and other details that had apparently never been observed before, at least in the 
British Isles, but only inferred from literary references and tapestry pictures ; and 
all by applying techniques appropriate to a prehistoric—or as we now see—any 
archaeological site. 

Sidney Smith’s memorable paper ‘‘ Alalakh and Chronology ” is a dramatic 
example of how the acceptance of Sayce’s advice, the stratigraphical study of 
pottery of historical epochs, can transform History in the narrower sense of that 
word. Its immediate occasion and one of the main bases of its argumentation 
were the ceramic sequences stratigraphically established by Woolley and Mallowan. 
Its result, however, was to reduce by a couple of centuries the whole chronology 
of Mesopotamia down to Hammurabi as accepted on the strength of textual sources. 
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But its author was able to show further that his scheme was in reality perfectly 
compatible with the literary as well as with the stratigraphical evidence. 

Let me hasten to say that, in buttressing my case for the unity of archaeology 
on the applicability of methods serviceable in prehistory to all branches of - 
archaeology, I by no means desire to reduce all branches to the squalid level of my 
own. Civilized peoples have left richer, more varied and often more glamorous 
material than my illiterate savages and barbarians. Of course it provides worthy 
and legitimate objects for archaeological study. Of course their study requires 
specialized techniques that as a mere prehistorian I need not master. But the 
results are often more helpful to archaeology’s proper aims than the meaner frag- 
ments of more barbaric ages. I am thinking of monumental brasses and coats of 
arms, of seals and mosaics, of ecclesiastical and castellated buildings and the like. 
All can assist in archaeology’s preliminary tasks of building up chronological 
frameworks and defining the boundaries and interrelations of social groups as in 
the ultimate task of reanimating the past. Accordingly, the study of each, by the 
peculiar techniques appropriate to it, finds its legitimate place within the unity 
of archaeology—but only as it contributes to the common aim. ‘The mere brass- 
rubber, the mere collector of cylinders or intaglios, the mere connoisseur of jades 
and eikons as such, has no place within our confraternity. 

But why should this potential unity that I have sketched be regarded as 
desirable, indeed, as vitally urgent? Archaeology has seriously and humanly 
significant purposes to fulfil. For instance, it alone can tell us, not indeed whether, 
but how, and in what direction, humanity has progressed. For written history is 
too brief and too fragmentary to provide convincing and satisfying answers. Only 
archaeology can survey men and their achievements over half a million years in 
every corner of our globe. To provide an answer, or rather answers, we require a 
complete set of comparable pictures of human societies at successive epochs all over 
the world. We want, for instance, to be able to compare houses in each of our 
periods and provinces—not only palaces and mansions, but also ordinary farms, 
workmen’s dwellings and even slums. There are still a terrible lot of lacunae here. 
Some have very recently been filled—for instance, by the work at Olynthus already 
mentioned. We still want comparable plans, say from Buddhist and Maurya 
India, from Byzantine times and Islam’s golden age. 

Again the history of practical science, of inventions, is largely an archaeological 
department. It is full of gaps, often because specialists in certain branches have 
failed to be fully and truly archaeologists. It is still uncertain whether that 
revolutionary device, the rotary quern, originated in Italy, Greece or Syria, and 
how it got to India, and that largely because excavators in these fields have neglected 
to publish, or record accurately, ‘the age of such banal instruments. Or take 
water-power, the herald of the modern machine age. We have recently learned a 
good deal about Roman and even Byzantine water-wheels. We urgently need 
Islamic comparisons, and perhaps still more urgently the early machines whereby 
water-power was first applied to other industries than milling in our own-continent. 
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Another vital issue that archaeology will have to settle is diffusion. It is no 
mere academic question for it means how far has progress depended upon the 
pooling of the collective experience of mankind? Only in very recent times is 
adequate literary evidence of such pooling available save in a few limited domains. 
such as religion. As late as the 11th century we are in doubt as to whether wind- 
mills were developed independently in Normandy and Seistan. Archaeologists may 
deduce diffusion from similarities in art motives, in technical processes and the like, 
but such similarities by themselves can always be explained away. ‘They become 
convincing only when actual intercourse between the suspected regions can be 
proved. The proof is generally provided by very humble and inconspicuous 
imports—shells and other raw materials, pot-sherds, battered coins. The theory of 
Mesopotamian influence on Egypt at the dawn of the Jatter’s history was based on 
quite a number of artistic and architectural similarities. It has become cogent only 
now that actual Jemdet Nasr seals have turned up in Egypt and that the foreign 
pottery from First Dynastytombs has been identified by Braidwood in a Jemdet Nasr 
context in North Syria. 

Let me just mention the problem of Dark Ages that seems to-day menacingly 
close. A feature of such periods is the drying up of literary sources and the 
stagnation of higher forms of art. But archaeological material must exist since 
people lived and worked and fought during the nights. It is then for the 
archaeologist to.discover what of the achievements of a past creative period is carried 
over to form the basis for a new creation and how the conservation and transmission 
is accomplished. | 

In conclusion, let me hazard a practical corollary. Surely a student of any 
branch of archaeology ought to receive a modicum of training in general 
archaeological methods—stratigraphy and typology, the appreciation of flint work, 
plain pottery, common tools, weapons and ornaments, burial rites and house types 
as chronological and cultural guides and also in the interpretation of such, as 
significant steps in the grand march of human progress. No student of any branch 
of chemistry or physics would be left without a comparable grounding in the 
elements. I am afraid the universities are largely to blame for the regrettable 
departmentalization of our unitary subject. What a gulf often separates classical 
archaeology from prehistoric and even Romano-British in some syllabi. It is absurd 
that students should be trained to distinguish between the several masters of Attic 
vase-painting and the different schools of sculpture, but given no inkling of even 
the typological significance of unpainted wares, safety-pins and swords. But 
classical students are better off than Orientalists or Sinologues thanks to the recogni- 
tion accorded to the Minoan Age. Even so, one finds them helpless when called 
upon to describe and evaluate stone and bone implements and often shy of unpainted 
pottery. 
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Chairman: J. W. Crowroor, Esg., C.B.E., F.S.A., 
Late Director, British Schgol of Archaeology in Jerusalem 


I. GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker : PRoFEssoR Sir J. L. Myres, M.A., D.Litt., O.B.E., F.B.A.,.F.S.A., 
Laie Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford ; Chairman, British 
School of Archaeology at Athens 


In the interval after the war before work on a large scale will be possible, there 
will be the need and opportunity for “ First Aid ” to damaged sites and emergency 
clearance before reconstruction seals down a site irrevocably. Jn each rite of war 
there is the need for co-operation between observers and the military authority 
which through friendly contact with local antiquaries and administrators will do 
much towards the restoration of normal humanities. An urgent instance is the 
preservation of sufficient fragments of the Maltese palaces and churches to ensure 
correct, or at least congenial, rebuilding. A survey and registration of losses which 
will bring people back to work at the earliest opportunity, must have priority over 
_ fresh undertakings, and is a necessary preliminary to what I suggest that we put 
next in order of priority, namely, the continuation of pre-war enterprises based on 
international co-operation. 

Examples of such interrupted projects are the Tabula Imperii Romani, the 
Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, the Corpus Vasorum. All such are objectives and 
strategical schemes to which the right people will return, or may be invited, as 
facilities and endowment become available ; and the learned societies should be 
invited to regard these links with the past as life-lines into the future also. During 
the war years our “‘ elder Statesmen ” have been growing older. We must use their 
wisdom while we can. Here further is an opportunity for undevastated countries 
to continue or provide anew the positive tasks for those wandering scholars who 
cannot at once be repatriated ; and for as long as they can collaborate in this way, 
_ it is good for us, as well as for them, that they should do so. We need, no less, the 
positive objectives which will take our own and transatlantic scholars into liberated 
countries on normal errands as soon as may be. 

All these priorities are inexpensive and not elaborate ; they make maximum 
use of manpower as it becomes available, with minimum equipment or transport. 

Our existing Schools of Archaeology at Athens and Rome, may, we hope, 
be able to begin where they left off, and will probably have to be expanded to 
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receive students from countries not as fortunate as our own, and to provide for 
quite a generation of our own men and women. ‘This war, moreover, like the last, 
has been demonstrating at many points what we have missed by the lack of similar — 
British Schools of Archaeology in the Near East, as reserves of men of learning, 
energy and experience in one or more of its regions and cultures. 

A beginning was made twenty years ago with the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, essentially the creation of Sir Robert Mond, but far from able to do 
full honour to his foresight and munificence. 

In Egypt and Turkey, what is essential is to study what is at hand, and to train 
scholars not merely to fill gaps but to represent whole subjects at all; for the 
succession of such men in Britain has nearly run out. That is the result of capitation 
finance in archaeology as in any other branch of learning. 

In the Near East, such Schools will not be populous with immature scholars 
on their way to other careers—pilgrims to the Holy Places rather than votaries. 
They need not therefore be spacious, but they must be of high quality in equipment, 
and above all in staff. It is the scholar and the teacher and not the lecture-room 
that counts. We must take a long view, for we intend that the peace Shall endure, 
and such schools are fouridations of peace because they are based on goodwill, 
understanding and mutual help. They have nothing in common, however, with 
any institution designed to show off British culture, if there be such a thing. ‘They 
are essentially and exclusively to enable British scholars to see the culture of another 
region and its people, in its historical perspective, from as nearly inside as may be. 

It is from the fundamental continuity of ancient and modern in these lands 
that our “‘ wandering scholars’ learn those essential lessons that have given their 
humanism its peculiar value, in peace as well as in war. 

Less obvious and spectacular, but very desirable as counterpart to the Schools 
of Athens and Rome, would be a residential schoo! of Archaeology for Spain, in 
association, we may hope, with the de Osma foundation and with the same priority 
for those specifically Spanish subjects in which the learning and experience of the 
Spaniards themselves must be consulted. At the present time, the difficulties are 
obvious, but the range of Spanish antiquity—-Roman, Greek, Punic, as well as 
Iberian and Medieval—is now so wide, that there is ample choice of subjects. 
At first, and probably for long, it will attract better prepared and maturer students 
than the majority of those who go to Rome or to Athens. 

Of excavation in general, it may safely be foreseen that both field-work and 
publication will be more expensive, and that funds will be less abundant, especially 
the benefactions from private patrons. ‘This may be offset by less dissipation of 
resources on what may be described as luxury-digging and greater co-ordination 
and continuity of long-term programmes within which there should, however, be 
choice of congenial objectives for societies and for individuals, especially if the 
special knowledge, interest and facilities of collaborating bodies can be pooled. 

It may also be expected—and should be strongly urged on those who frame 
treaties or general conventions among the United Nations—that there should be 
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greater uniformity, or at least a fundamental understanding, as to the terms on 
which foreigners are allowed to excavate sites or make archacological surveys. 
Such courtesies, it must be admitted, have been grossly abused in the past. 
Applicants for facilities have mainly been from a few richer countries, while a 
majority of poorer ones have in time come to value their historical monuments, and 
prefer to reserve field work to their own scholars. In any general discussion let us 
start from the Golden Rule : on what terms are we prepared to allow the Ruritanian 
Academy to survey and excavate Offa’s Dyke, or Long Barrows in Cotteswold ? 

I come at last to review the principal regions of the Greek and Roman world 
in geographical order, and to note briefly the principal problems and sites. French 
Africa is necessarily left to the French, but in Tunis there will certainly have been 
wartime discoveries, and it is only courteous for outgoing friends to offer to clear 
up the mess they have made. The older part of Tripoli town must be re-built, 
and should be first. explored, especially around the fine quadrifrontal arch, which 
shows the Roman level to be only some six or eight feet down. If ballast is needed 
to repair the port, the overload here is an obvious source of supply. At Zliten, the 
fine mosaics probably need first aid, or removal to the museum at Sabrata, before 
rebuilding sets in. Benghazi, Tolmeita and Barca need surveys after so much 
damage, and also enpropriation of important sections. Cyrene seems to have been 
out of the line of fire, but eventually the larger buildings must be cleared of debris, 
and like Leptis it is a show-site of the first order. It is not vandalism but common 
sense to make scientific excavation pay, if we can. Apollonia, Cyrene’s port, will 
become a sea-side resort, and should be scheduled and surveyed; it was destroyed 
by earthquake, and is remote ; so it may well contain valuable objects. 

In Egypt there is ever present danger to the papyrus sites in the Fayum, from 
the spread of irrigation. The new University in Alexandria, and our eventual 
Institute, have work enough at their doors. In Palestine, Syria and Transjordan, 
the resumption of work at El Auja, where papyri have been found, soundings .(at 
least) at Petra, possibly more work at Jerash, and field work along the Roman 
frontier surveyed by Sir Aurel Stein, are all desirable. An obligation, long overdue, 
is an archaeological survey of Cyprus. 

In Turkey, what is urgent besides archaeological survey, is systematic excavation 
of one or more of the great Greek cities of the West Coast, where alone we can hope 
for direct knowledge of the culture of the Eastern Greeks. Ephesus, a water-logged 
site, has been attacked repeatedly with inadequate equipment; Miletus and 
Branchidae have been disappointing ; Priene, a show-site, only displays its later 
phase, and was never a leading city. Clazomenae and Colophon have been 
discussed but not fully surveyed ; the latter should be taken to include Notion, 
its port, and the Clarian sanctuary. Phocaea and Teos have the great advantage 
that their early period ended abruptly, about 540. Unfortunately, many of the 
greater sites are densely inhabited or still strategically valuable. Cnidus, too, near 
to medieval Rhodes, has been hopelessly despoiled but may still have unrifled 
tombs ; and the little site at Datcha, half-way to the Cnidian isthmus, is untouched 
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and most attractive. ‘The Italians have so carefully not gone below the Roman 
level in Cos, that there is here a sealed site almost at ground level. 

The completion by the Americans of their examination of Hissarlik, is necessary 
for the solution of the Trojan problem, and the exploration of Greek Byzantium, 
for which the projected thoroughfares in Istanbul may provide opportunities, is 
probably in the mind of our Turkish colleagues, for it is by far the most important 
remaining problem in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In Greece, one urgent problem is exceptional, the rescue of Attica from the 
tomb-diggers who have ravaged it during the expansion of Athens to receive the 
Anatolian refugees. The devastation in the last fifteen years has been shocking ; 
all the more lamentable as thé finds have been so rich and beautiful. 

Sparta remains a British liability, which must some day be discharged. It was 
too big an enterprise for such a school as ours was, thirty years ago, with the counter- 
attraction of Crete. The completion of work at Corinth by the American School, 
and possibly its resumption at Eretria, the tombs of Chalcis, and in the north-west 
Dodona, all deserve to be mentioned. 

In Sicily, and some parts of Italy, first aid and emergency dissection of damaged 
sites, before they are rebuilt, have obvious priority. Palermo and Syracuse are 
examples. When the time comes for fresh enterprises there are several obvious 
gaps to be filled : former soundings, for example, at Trapani and Lilybaeum, call 
for systematic work at Motya. In South Italy, Metapontum is a large, remote, 
unobstructed site ; Siris and Heraclea also are accessible. ‘The loss of Sybaris 
would be partly off-set if we had access to Laus or Scidrus, its ‘Tyrrhenian posterns.. 
Paestum and Velia are also open sites. 

In Spain, Bosch Gimpera has shown how much there is to be done north of 
the Ebro. Schulten’s important excavation of Mainake should be completed while 
he is available. Jan Richmond’s study of Roman town-plans, preparatory to 
excavation later, has already justified itselfand deserves any help he may require. A 
new edition of C.LI.L., Vol. II, is overdue, and much could he done to prepare for it by 
wandering scholars reporting to the Spanish Academy, without great expenditure. 

These are only examples of enterprises large and small which are supported by 
past work and inherit from it. 


II. SYRIAN, PALESTINIAN AND TURKISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker: Dr. C. F. A. Scoarrrer, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., 
Curator, French National Museum. Director, Ras Shamra Expedition 


The future of Syrian, Palestinian and Turkish archaeology can be envisaged 
with optimism. If past results permit of appraising the possibilities of further 
discoveries, then my tip to fellow archaeologists would be : back Syria ! 

One reason which induced many excavators to work in Syria in the last twenty 
years was of course the liberal antiquity laws, introduced by the French in the 
Mandated Territory, which practically promise a half share to the excavator. 
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Nevertheless, the principal reason which caused Syria to become a main centre 
for archaeological research is the recognition of the important historical function 
of that central portion of what has been termed the Fertile Crescent. 

Syria was part of the Canaanite territory, the southern province of which, 
roughly Palestine to-day, became, after the Israelite conquest, the Holy Land. 
Whereas in Palestine, in most cases, the Israelite settlers used the former Canaanite , 
cities and villages, the remains of which were thus partially, sometimes totally,, 
destroyed, in Syria the layers containing vestiges of Canaanite civilization remained 
in many places undisturbed until to-day. Thus the excavations in Syria have 
lately provided us with richer material for the study of the Hebrews and the 
Canaanites than Palestine itself. 

Considering the profound influence which Canaanite civilization exercised on 
the Israelite immigrants, a fact more and more recognized in spite of the unwilling- 
ness shown by the Israelite writers themselves to acknowledge it, the exploration of 
the main archaeological sites in Syria, promises great reward for all those engaged 
in. Biblical research. | 

For the study of the later Israelite periods, Palestine, of course, remains the 
chief area. 

On the other hand, thanks to its geographical position, Syria constituted the 
main channel through which human activity in peace and war times travelled from 
one end to the other of the two branches of the Fertile Crescent. 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia, archaeological research has now proceeded for 
nearly a century, without having shown much concern with anything outside its 
own province. Lately the time had come to investigate the relations between 
Egypt as well as between Mesopotamia and the outer world and also the relations 
which linked these great centres with each other. Thus the archaeological 
exploration of the geographical area of Syria, including Palestine, became at once 
of first rate importance. 

The economic and to some extent also political interdependence of all these 
lands so favourable to human settlement, which stretch from the valley of the Nile 
to that of the Euphrates and Tigris, had linked the latter much more intimately 
_ together than archaeologists and historians were at first able to realize. Indeed, 
these vast countries, each different in its resources, constituted an economic unit, 
the reality of which became again recently apparent, when short-sighted politicians 
after the last war had broken it up, with consequences of which we are all acquainted. 

Moreover, during the third and second millennia n.c., that great economic 
unit has attracted two other important centres of the Ancient World. From the 
West, the Minoan and later Mycenaean thalassocracies used Syria as a gate through 
which to trade with the Near East in exchange for oriental goods. Finds from 
Ras Shamra as well as from Byblos, Qatna, Atchana and even from Mari on the 
Middle Euphrates and Tell Brak on the Khabour have recently demonstrated these 
connections. When supplemented by as yet unpublished new material from Syria, 
these finds will become of great importance also to European Archaeology. For 
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they reveal very early relations between Occident and Orient, the significance of 
which will be far-reaching, particularly for the study of prehistoric and protohistoric 
chronology. 

From the North, ancient Syria and Palestine received a constant trickle of 
mountain dwellers descending into the valleys of the Orontes and Euphrates in 
search of easier living conditions. At the same time, they renewed and refreshed 
the existing cultures there. Time and again this immigration grew to powerful 
invasions which set in motion great ethnic movements reaching southwards Egypt, 
eastwards Babylonia, where they precipitated revolutions and contributed to the 
unfolding of new chapters in history. 

The exploration of the Anatolian plateau and the Armenian highlands is 
- therefore of equal and urgent importance for the whole Near-Eastern archaeology. 
In the old Ottoman days research there was mainly the concern of foreign scholars. 
Now archaeologists and students of the modern Turkish Republic have taken in 
hand the exploration of their own country with already the greatest success. There 
is in those vast fields still room for foreign contribution and it can safely be predicted 
that Turkish archaeology will set a new standard of confident and fruitful collabora- 
tion in the field of national and international research. 

From what has been said it can be concluded that Syrian, Palestinian and 
Turkish archaeology are no field for specialists of narrow experience. The variety 
of finds and the intricacy of stratigraphy obliges the explorer in these countries 
to acquaint himself thoroughly, beforehand, with their history and archaeology 
as well as with that of the surrounding civilizations of the Ancient East and of 
protohistoric Europe. 

If there is a lack of appreciation of these conditions the possible consequent 
losses of observations will ultimately be felt in many domains of our science. 

To consider the archaeology of the Near Eastern countries as a training field 
for European or American archaeologists can therefore not be viewed with approval. 
Only thoroughly trained and fully experienced explorers should be admitted to the 
direction of field expeditions in these countries. There was indeed a tendency 
before the war to regard Palestinian, Syrian and Turkish sites as some sort of 
“Grand Tour” for enterprising young students hatched in our archaeological 
institutes and museums. It is certainly not my aim to discourage our younger 
or youngest colleagues and friends, but I would like to remind those who train them 
and wish to train them for those complicated fields, of their responsibilities. Much 
greater efforts should be made to encourage native students to share in the field 
work of foreign expeditions so as to enable them to acquire the necessary knowledge 
and technique with which to take in hand the exploration of the history and 
archaeology of their own countries. 

In a word, Palestinian, Syrian and Turkish archaeology needs in future not 
more, but better staffed expeditions, more planning in research in general and less 
parallel efforts which may enrich our museums but add little to our knowledge. 

To sherd-pickers wandering through these countries, permission can liberally 
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be granted as in the past. But I would be ruthless with that sort of ambulant digger 
who with his car and half a dozen picks and shovels tours the country, takes 
inexperienced labour on the spot, mostly potential treasure-hunters, and nibbles at 
all sites which come along his path. Why be ruthless and refuse dai this pleasure ? 
Because it rarely leads to useful and thorough exploration. Often, after a few trial 
pits or trenches, the sites are diagnosed with the help of insufficient data. Many 
mistakes have ‘dius occurred. | 

But what is worse : sites once tested are often rejected by expeditions which 
intend to undertake serious and extensive work. I know of at least a dozen rather 
important sites in Syria, several in Palestine, others in Cyprus and some in Turkey, 
which have thus been spoiled by preliminary diggings. 

Of course there are still several hundreds of intact tells in Syria and Palestine 
and some more hundreds of huyuks in Turkey, which await their explorers. There 
is no need to blacken the picture. 

But, may I recall here, there have been several thousands of large tumult in 
France, ff example, of which after fifty years of activity by our archaeologists and 
aellleeiais practically none is left in which we could undertake some much needed 
new research. So, progress in Bronze and Iron Age archaeology in my country 
to-day is severely hampered, in some cases impossible. 

If archaeological activity after this war develops at the rate it grew before it, 
and there is a fair chance that it will, then most of the promising tells in Palestine, 
Syria and Turkey will have to expect attack by pick and shovel in the next fifty 
years. ‘That is the lifetime of only two generations of archaeologists. 

So we have to become economical even when the archaeological and historical 
material in and above the soil is still very rich. For our successors have EES right 
to share in its exploration and study. 

And last, but not least, we owe the utmost consideration to the historical 
patrimony of those nations and peoples among whom we enjoy freedom of research. 


Ill. THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF IRAQ, BALUCHISTAN AND INDIA 


Speaker: Dr. Ernest Mackay, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., 
Director of Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Bahrein, etc. 


The discovery some twenty years ago of almost identical seals at Kish in Iraq, 
and Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in North West India, together with remarkably 
similar ones from Ur, focused attention on the fact confirmed by deeper excavations 
at Mohenjo-daro, of considerable trading relations, going back at least to 2,500 B.c. 
between Sumer and India. By what route were these exchanges made? Even in 
the early times of which we speak the sea route was-possible. But if this sea route 
had been commonly used in ancient times, the coast line being closely hugged all 
the way, we should expect to find the remains of prehistoric settlements at frequent 
intervals along the coast. Search for such sites by Sir Aurel Stein and others has, 
however, proved them to be non-existent. 
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It would seem, therefore, that in ancient days trade between Iraq and India 
mainly followed a land route or routes. Sir Aurel Stein has shown that there is a 
very definite route along the Kej valley, averaging some 60 to 80 miles inland from 
the Makran coast. On this route prehistoric sites exist in plenty, and they would 
have provided a safe way of travel from very early days. 

Encouraged by the results of his survey of Southern Baluchistan, Stein then 
made researches in Northern Baltchistan ; his findings are published by the 
Archaeological Survey of India in two notable reports. Unfortunately, the very 
- large areas that he had to cover permitted of neither very deep digging nor prolonged 
examination of the sites discovered. Trenching is very useful in determining the 
probable age and duration of a habitation site, but really to understand its various 
periods its remains should be removed layer by layer as deep as it is possible to go. 
Amongst the many objects, principally pottery, discovered by Stein, little could be 
correlated with what we know of early Iraq. Ample evidence, on the other hand, 
was forthcoming that both Northern and Southern Baluchistan traded extensively 
with India during what is now termed the Harappa period (c. 2,500 B.c.). There 
followed what has been named the Jhukar period, and traces of this as yet little 
known culture have appeared at several places in Baluchistan. Proper excavation 
of the larger sites in that part of Baluchistan bordering on Sind would greatly assist 
us in determining whether the widespread Harappa civilization which was unknown 
to us until some twenty years ago, was indigenous to India, or came, as we are 
inclined to suspect, from the West. Unfortunately, owing to the rise of the water 
level in Sind and the Punjab, we have not been able to reach the lower levels of the 
great cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and of the lesser site of Chanhu-daro ; 
but extended work in the more rocky country of Balaichistan should throw con- 
siderable light on the beginnings of the Harappa civilization. Again, archaeologists 
working in Iraq might well contribute to the solution of this Indian problem by 
paying greater attention to the eastern sites of that country ; and the same is true 
of Iran. This calls for a long, and admittedly expensive, programme of archaeo- 
logical endeavour, but results would, I am sure, pay ample dividends both in 
knowledge and in material gains, even supposing no further connections with India 
were to be established. 

The sites that call urgently for further examination lie principally in the Kej 
valley of Southern Balichistan. For instance there is the great mound of Shahi-tump 
in which have been found traces of many cultures, including two of those already 
known in India (the Jhukar and Jhangar culturés) though, curiously enough, 
remains attributable to the Harappa civilization appear to be non-existent. Another 
promising site is the Kulli mound where a large range of pottery has been found, 
including some to which the village of Nal has given a name. Further north in the 
same province of Baluchistan lie the important mounds of Périano-ghundai and 
Moghul-ghundai, not far removed from Fort Sandeman, where many sherds of the 
interesting Jhukar culture have come to light. This latter culture, as I have 
already stated, is subsequent to the Harappa civilization ; and more information 
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concerning it, to amplify what we learned from the American excavations at 
Chanhu-daro, would go far towards filling in the long gap between the Harappa 
period and the entry into India of the Aryan-speaking tribes. 

I would, therefore, close this brief note with the plea that in the near future 
Balachistan should be accorded mgre attention as a field for archaeological 
investigation. Research in that region will certainly raise many fresh problems, 
but it will, I am certain, help us to a clearer understanding of the origins of the 
great Harappa civilization and of its relations with the equally important Sumerian 
culture to the west of it. 


IV. ISLAMIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Speaker: PRoFessor H. A. R. Grsp, M.A., 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford 


The main field hitherto studied is that of architecture, and more especially 
mosque architecture. Although a large volume of descriptive material is now 
available, it is only of recent years that detailed comparative work has been pursued. 
This has shown the necessity of fresh examination of the buildings in order to make 
accurate plans for their successive stages, and calls for an immense amount of 
field work. | 

Systematic study of early Muslim architecture has been begun by Creswell, 
and of the development of Persian Mosque architecture by Godard. Elsewhere 
attention has been given chiefly to the mosques of individual cities and little has 
been done towards the general investigation of local form ; but much Russian work 
has been reported on Central Asian monuments. 

Other monuments and sites also claim attention. Since interest has been 
directed to the desert castles on the Syrian and Iraqi frontiers there has been a 
surprising sequence of new discoveries. None has as yet been systematically 
excavated and archaeologically examined ; but amongst the interesting features 
already observed is that in their architecture and decoration they show not only 
the influence of the immediately preceding traditions, but also a revival of older 
local traditions, such as Palmyrene. Many later sites also and special groups of 
buildings, such as Christian monasteries, still await examination. 

A more important task, scarcely touched as yet, is the examination of the plans, 
development and migrations of urban settlements. Outline studies have been made 
in the cases of Damascus, Aleppo and Cairo, and some fragmentary studies on other 
towns. The excavations of Fustat remain almost the sole example of systematic 
clearance and reconstruction. Iraq has been particularly neglected in this respect. 
In addition to the central regions, this study needs to be extended to the peripheral 
areas, such as the trading cities on the East African coast from’ Zeila to Sofala; 
and also to the ancient pre-Islamic cities and sites in South Arabia. 

In epigraphy, much valuable work has been done in the collection and 
historical study of inscriptions. ~Their relation to the study of ornament, on the 
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other hand, is a new and little-worked field. The study of Islamic ceramics has 
been dependent more on casual finds than on planned excavation hitherto, and a 
recent instance has shown how current views on the dispersion of styles and sequence 
of ateliers are at the mercy of fresh finds. Much the same could probably be said 
also of glass, textiles and implements. 

It is especially important that at a period of changing culture such as the present, 
when many of the old materials and processes are disappearing, an attempt should 
be made to preserve much that would otherwise be lost. This, like the study of the 
objects themselves, can only be done if there are adequate museum facilities, the 
lack of which, except at Cairo and Istanbul, is perhaps the greatest deficiency in 
the Near and Middle East to-day. Other museums have been started, but they 
are generally small, poor and inadequately staffed. 

Next to museums comes the question of publications. So far only the Cairo 
museum 1s issuing full and adequate catalogues of its collections, made partly by 
European but also by Egyptian scholars. It is probable that the progress of Islamic 
archaeology will depend mainly on the training of competent excavators and 
archaeologists from the countries concerned, although for some time to come there 
will be room and need for European collaborators. 


DiIscussION 


Miss Kk. M. Kenyon strongly emphasized the need for British schools of archaeology 
in the Near East, and drew attention in this connection to Dr. Schaeffer’s point that 
archaeologists must have a wide knowledge of the culture of the countries with which 
they were concerned. ; 

Schools had not been successful in the past for financial reasons. Here was an 
opportunity to give weight to an application to the appropriate sources for support. 

Dr. Schaeffer had emphasized the unity of culture of the areas surrounding the 
Mediterranean. Palestinian archaeology had suffered to some extent in the past from 
a too exclusive association with the Bible. We should have obtained a far truer picture 
if in the last fifty years excavators had been able to visualize the life of the country as part 
of a whole, and not primarily as a means of proving Biblical accuracy. 

The state of archaeology in that country was still very much behind progress in this 
and other European countries. Although Palestine might be called the home ot 
stratification, such methods were often not employed in an up-to-date manner. Very 
many sites had not been excavated in such a way as to produce all the evidence available, 
and could usefully be examined again. | 

The establishment of British schools in these regions would provide a great contribution 
to knowledge. 

Mr. O. G.S. Crawford recommended the use of air photography as an excellent subject 
for the attention of the projected British schools. This would be particularly valuable 
in Iraq, which had so far failed to maMe use of its opportunities in this direction. There 
were sites in Iraq, ideal for air photography, such as, for example, Old Baghdad, where 
conditions were excellent and a plan of the palaces could be compiled by this method 
without difficulty and without touching the ground. 

Miss Tufnell suggested that in the post-war world emphasis should be laid on 
international rather than national schools. 

Miss Lorimer said that Professor Myres’ allusion to the “ foundling ’? Cyprus roused 
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a sympathetic echo. A co-ordination of effort was needed there to ensure that every 
excavation undertaken was part of a plan. ! 

Mr. Bushnell. So far the discussion had had a definite Middle Eastern and 
Mediterranean bias. Two other areas of importance were (1) East, Central and West 
Africa ; in the east there was a wealth of prehistoric material ; attention at Cambridge 
had also been forcibly drawn to West Africa where anthropological and archaeological 
studies came very close together. | 

(2) The New World. This had been looked on in general as the preserve of the 
Americans, but there was certain British possessions, the West Indies, British Guiana and, 
perhaps most of all, British Honduras, which were not less important because they were 
little known. So far the Americans had given them more attention than we had and here, 
surely, was a field for co-operation. 

Sir Leonard Woolley said that he had been particularly asked to say a word in favour 
of India. While he fully agreed with Dr. Mackay on the importance of Baluchistan in the 
linking up of the cultures of India and the Mediterranean, it was not possible to link up 
with the unknown. India was part of the Empire and virtually nothing had been done 
for its archaeology. An Archaeological Survey of India had been founded in recent 
years but had been insufficiently supported. He had been shocked at many of the sites 
he had visited where the work was always incomplete and sometimes misleading, for the 
Indian excavators were inexperienced in scientific methods. 

While the world was interested in the cultures of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, there 
were other wide fields of which we had practically no knowledge. In Southern India. 
_ there was a wealth of prehistoric data. 

This work was our responsibility and a British school in India—even one on a small 
scale—was a necessity. The Indian Government was willing, and excavation run by 
experienced archaeologists would do amazingly useful work. He hoped the future of 
archaeology would not be limited to the Mediterranean and would go beyond Baluchistan 
_ and deal with neglected India. , 

Mr. Shuttleworth corroborated the last speaker. Neglect of Indian archaeology was 
almost criminal, especially when compared, for example, with what had been done in 
the Dutch East Indies. The real trouble was that there was not enough interest in Indian 
archaeology and the Department had been starved. An effort should be made even 
before the end of the war to create an organized interest in Indian archaeology. ‘There 
was a very wide field indeed. Indians were ready to be trained but few had been trained 
so far. 

He wished to thank Dr. Mackay for his excellent talk, but wished to suggest on the 
question of a possible route of communication along the Baluchistan coast, that open sea 
voyages had been made in the South Seas and on the Atlantic in very early days, and that 
the route in question need not necessarily have been coastal. 

Professor Baynes hoped that archaeologists in the Near’ East would take to heart that 
the area must not be split up and that Islamic archaeology must be brought into touch 
with other elements in that area. Students badly needed to know more of Armenian 
architecture and antiquities. The correlation of Islamic and Christian mosaics was a 
new background to the study of Christian art in these areas. What, too, was the relation 
of Armenian churches in date to other churches in Europe? Were they pioneers or were 
they Gothic? If, after the war, there was gothg to be difficulty. in securing all the 
pictorial reproductions we should like, let us have all the photographs we could in museums 
as a record. : 

Professor Childe again emphasized the importance of Indian archaeology which opened 
up a new world and an unexpected vista of contact between the Middle and Near East. 
Interpretation of that must be followed by more intensive study of the Baluchistan region. 
The work of Stein left much to be desired from the stratigraphic and chronological point 
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of view. Exploration in India itself was still more important. Indians were not all 
incapable. 2 

Mr. A. W. Lawrence urged the need for recording the monuments of the Near East 
now above ground. ‘The rate of destruction had been speeding up owing to road-making, 
building and similar causes. Sculptures had always been an object of attack in Muslim 
countries and those too high to be within reach were now being shot at. Many examples 
could be given. 

Much had never. been properly recorded, especially in Asia Minor. Photographic 
records would be cheap, students would enjoy going round photographing and measuring 
and once done it was done for ever. 

Mrs. Mackay wished to support Sir Leonard Woolley’s views on India. She thought 
it only fair to record, however, that the Indian Archaeological Survey had been in Indian 
hands and that Indians had managed their own affairs since 1932. 


| CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Guy Brunton. 1 hope that all proposals will bear in mind that there should be as 
much co-ordination as possible with other countries, as work in the less, shall we say, 
** advanced ”’ countries of the Middle East, should be as international as possible, a 
united front. The Cairo Conference of 1937 under the auspices of the League of Nations 
was an effort in the right direction. In each country there should be a central institute, 
with, among other things, a student’s collection of common objects ; and there should be 
attached to it, in some way, local experts for natural history, anatomy and chemical 
analysis. Is it too much to hope that European nations and America will pool their 
resources, and so avoid overlapping and intrigue? ‘The French Institute in Cairo is, in 
many ways, an excellent model. 

As to training of students, the great defect in the past is that European bodies who 
give degrees and diplomas in archaeology, provide no practical training. ‘The result is 
that an Egyptian student, shall we say, comes home with a piece of paper which qualifies 
him for work for which he is totally unfitted, and the result is lamentable. I think that 
work on an excavation is'a sine qua non. It should be possible to select sites of general 
interest and varied periods in the Middle East, or even European countries where the 
student would go through the mill before he can qualify. ‘There he learns the principles 
of the management of labour, surveying, photography, anatomy (especially sexing), 
how to observe, how to identify materials, how to give first aid to antiquities, how to record, 
and, last but not least, how to prepare a publication for the press in a concise form. All 
should be made to draw, however poor their capability. An inferior drawing made at the 
moment can be more valuable than a later and perhaps rather tittivated photograph—and 
drawing is the best way to promote observation. 

Miss H. L. Lorimer. May I, following up our conversation of last Sunday, sum up the 
reasons for which students of the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age in Greece are particu- 
larly anxious to see British archaeological study established in Anatolia after the war ? 
There has been just enough probing of Ionian and Carian sites in recent years to show 
that thorough excavations of even one would do much to illuminate Greek history of the 
period. Up to 1908, when the Germans published a report on their éxcavations of Miletus, 
it was held that there was no ‘‘ Mycenaean ”’ settlement in Anatolia ; now it is known 
that Miletus, Colophon and Phocaea were all occupied by Mycenaeans, and it seems almost 
certain that they were abandoned when the Mycenaean culture collapsed and were first 
reoccupied by Greek settlers in the Geometric Age. Almost none of the relative material 
survives, and none at all is available at the moment. 

At Phocaea there was no excavation beyond a sondage by M. Sartiaux, who found 
Mycenaean at the bottom of his trench, above it a metre of blank earth and above-that 
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Island Geometric followed by Rhodian and other archaic fabrics. What was excavated 
at Colophon was unmistakable LH III tholos tombs and a Geometric cremation cemetery, 
so that it ‘looks as if the same gap occurs there as at Miletus and Phocaea ; in no case, 
however, can the evidence be called complete. 

Another new point of great interest is that not only LH III ware but also LH II was 
found by Persson at Mylasa ; the same friend in Sweden who sent me this news tells me 
that the Mycenaean material from Miletus also includes LH II. There is, of course, 
nothing surprising in this after the discovery of one LH II vase at Tell Duweir, another 
at Ras Shamra and the identification by Wace of quite a number of LH II sherds in 
Egyptian museums ; but ten years ago there was no reason to suppose that the foundations 
of the Mycenaean overseas “‘ empire”’ of the 14th century were laid in the preceding 
century. - | 

Of course I have written all this on the hypothesis that a British Institute o 
Archaeology in Turkey would be of the kind outlined at the Conference, working under 
the aegis of the British Council, admitting Turkish as well as British students and eligible 
for excavating permits from the Turkish Government. 

Lieut.-Colonel George Kirk. There is reason to hope that the political situation in the. 
Near East countries after the war may permit of archaeological work there with a greater 
freedom than ever before. The good relations established between Turkey and the 
Allies may result in that country, whose great wealth of prehistoric sites has only exception- 
ally been made available to archaeologists in the past, in opening her borders to foreign 
archaeological research with greater trust and confidence. In Persia and Iraq the 
establishments of governments less acutely nationalist may remove some of the obstacles 
which have been placed in the way of archaeologists there. In Egypt one may confidently 
foresee the resumption of the good relations which existed between foreign archaeologist 
and the Egyptian authorities before the war. In Syria and Palestine the improvement 
of road and rail communications as a result of the war may make easier the work of the 
field archaeologist. And it is perhaps not too much to hope that Sa’udi Arabia, the 
cultivated oases of whose interior are a field of potential richness entirely untouched by 
archaeology, may before long be made open. 

Particular emphasis is being laid in Near Eastern archaeological circles on the 
importance of international collaboration in this field. While this was already attained 
in the period between the two wars, there is little doubt that the intellectual and material 
resources of the archaeological institutes of the various countries could be pooled to the 
advantage of the science as a whole, programmes worked out which would ensure 
that each of these institutions followed courses of field work and research that would be 
of mutual benefit to their fellows. In this connection it is of importance that British 
archaeological institutions in the Near East should be enabled to make their due con- 
tribution. Before the war, in spite of Britain’s mandate over Palestine, and her close 
treaty relations with Egypt and Iraq, the endowment of British archaeological research 
in those countries fell short, not only of the more fortunate American institutions, but 
even of those of France and Germany. It is to be expected that after the war heavy 
taxation will make it more difficult for archaeology to find its financial support at the hands 
of private patrons; and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the Foreign and Colonial Offices 
will appreciate that healthy and vigorous British archaeological institutions in the Near 
East can play a significant part in maintaining or building up our national prestige. 
Besides being an employer of native labour, often in marginal lands where the population 
is grateful for any supplement to its scanty natural resources, the archaeologist in the 
Near East is generally, by his very presence, a missionary of his country’s best influences 
and a propagandist of the best elements of her culture. If only the essential means are 
put at their disposal, then there is no lack of British archaeologists who will be ready to 
serve their science and their country in the Near East after the war. 
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Chairman : PROFESSOR GORDON CHILDE 
(in place of Professor S. R. K. Glanville who was prevented from attending) 


I. FRAINING FOR FIELD WORK 


Speaker: Miss K. M. Kenyon, M.A., F.S.A., 
Acting Director, University of London, Institute of Archaeology 


The first point which must be made is that it is far more important that 
archaeological field workers should be well trained than any of the other specialists 
who contribute to the elucidating of the history of an archaeological site. The 
errors made by epigraphers, numismatists, and so on, can be corrected, while once 
a site has been badly dug or badly recorded its potential evidence is lost for ever. 

In spite, however, of the paramount importance of expert field work, the 
excavating of a site is frequently undertaken in the most light-hearted way. Too 
often a reputation in the theoretical side of the subject has been regarded as 
qualifying someone to dig. 

The provision of training in field work is, therefore, of primary importance. 
In considering how this should be carried out we must bear in mind the needs of 
two categories of students; those who mean to make archaeology a spare-time 
occupation, and those who mean to make it their career. The distinction is 
important, for though the first category will provide the bulk of excavators in 
England, and though their contribution to the subject is of the greatest importance, 
their training will largely be spare time too. The second category, though 
numerically smaller, is also important, particularly for excavations overseas. 
Those composing it may be expected to include training in archaeological technique 
as part of their University syllabus, probably in the post-graduate stage, at which 
stage alone specialized archaeological studies are as a rule undertaken. 

There is one section of training which is, however, common to both categories, 
and that is the actual experience on excavations as a student. This must in fact 
form the greater part of the training of the part-time archaeologist, and it should be 
considered essential for the future full-time archaeologist. Even those who are 
hoping to work abroad should first take part in digs in England as students, since 
it is very much easier to grasp the principles of the subject on a dig of the 
comparatively limited scale usual in this country than it is on a large eastern dig. 
At a later stage, after they have had their theoretical grounding, this experience in 
the field at home should be supplemented by work as a student, under schools of 
archaeology abroad, if only these schools could be established on a satisfactory 
basis in a large number of countries. Since training on digs in England is so 
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important to both categories of students, it is essential that there should be each 
year a number of digs at which students are accepted, and these students should 
be given real training, and not merely be treated as volunteer labour. 

The actual training given on digs will naturally vary with the type of the dig. 
There are, however, three things which can only be learnt on digs, and therefore 
no student should be considered to have had adequate training until he has been 
on a dig on which these can be learnt. The first and most important is the 
recognition and interpretation of stratification, the second is the recording of the 
stratification, including drawing sections and labelling, and the third is uncovering 
and handling of archaeological objects. Many other things can be learnt on a dig, 
_ such as surveying and photography, but they.can, I think, all be largely learnt away 
from a dig, and are therefore not such an essential part of the student’s dig 
_ training. 

The training of many part- -time archaeologists will be limited to the experience 
they gain as students on a series of digs, and it is of course true that some at least 
will in due course become fitted to conduct digs on their own. The speed with 
which they become able to do this will, however, be considerably increased if they 
are able to attend courses of instruction as well. 

In dealing with the question of theoretical instruction, I am considering mainly 
the future full-time archaeologist. The part-time archaeologist, if a University 
student reading another subject or someone in another job, would clearly aim at 
‘covering the same subjects, but in outline only. 

The student who hopes to make excavating his career will presumably be 
interested in some particular region. His training falls into two parts, (i) the 
historical and cultural background of the region, for which provision is already 
adequate at many Universities, (ii) the technique of excavating and the necessary 
adjuncts to excavating, to which not nearly enough attention has been paid. 
I am not proposing to deal with the first side, since it comes more properly 
within the scope of the next speaker, except to say that I feel strongly that this 
background should be general, and should deal with the history of a region and not 
a country, and should not attempt to cover subjects in which it is unlikely that the 
excavator will ever be sufficiently expert to do without the experts. I do not, 
for instance, feel that the average excavator of a Biblical site, should, unless he has 
particular inclinations that way, have to have a knowledge of ancient Hebrew. 
If he finds an ostrakon, he can refer it to an expert for an opinion, and it is far 
more important that be should be able to interpret its find spot than the actual 
inscription. 

The technical Cen of an excavator should include the subjects for which 
he, as an excavator, will have to be responsible, the subjects which he may not 
himself carry out (e.g. planning and photography), but the results of which he will 
have to use and of the accuracy and standard of which he will have to judge, and 
the subjects which he will usually refer to the expert, but of which he must under- 
stand enough in order to be able to give the expert adequate information. 
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The first two categories must to a certain extent overlap, since on a small dig, 
the excavator in charge may have to do most things himself, while on a large dig: 
many sities of the work may be left to specialized assistants. I will deal first with 
the subjects for which the excavator must himself be responsible on any dig. 
Practically all these concern the interpretation and recording of evidence. 

The subjects covered should be the understanding of the conditions under 
which the different layers of an inhabited site accumulate, the methods of construc- 
tion, destruction and decay of buildings, architectural methods and problems of 
structure, the interpretation of the evidence of finds and the meaning of stray finds, 
hoards and imported objects, the keeping of a record of drawn sections, labelling, 
etc., a knowledge of the pottery and other finds of the area in which the student 
is interested and methods of research into comparative material, the implications 
of regional distribution and stylistic affinities. 

In the second category, that of the subjects which the excavator may not 
necessarily carry out himself, but of which he should have a knowledge, may be 
placed surveying and photography. On many small digs the excavator in charge 
may be responsible for these matters himself, and in any case he must be responsible 
for the standard if it is carried out by someone else. Instruction in these subjects 
should, therefore, be given to all students. The preservation and treatment of objects 
found is also important, particularly the immediate first aid treatment necessary to 
prevent damage before the objects can be dealt with by experts. Methods of 
drawing pots and other objects are also useful, for even though the majority of 
excavators may not be good enough draughtsmen to draw their own finds, they 
should be able to judge of the exactness of the drawings. 

In the third category come subjects such as taking of soil samples upon which 
experts will be able to report, the evidence of bones, wood fragments, and many 
other objects. 

This training I considera basic training necessary for everyone in whatever 
country or period he is going to excavate. Methods of excavating will of course 
vary greatly in different countries, but the basic principles are the same. Anyone 
who has been properly trained in them can adapt himself to the differing conditions, 
whether of scale, of building methods and material, of labour, and so on, which he 
might find when undertaking a new problem. 

To sum up, everyone who wishes to excavate should receive training both in 
the field and in theory. Future full-time archaeologists should definitely include in 
their post-graduate training a course on field work including the subjects mentioned 
above. This training is as important as that in the history and culture of the 
region in which they are interested. Part-time archaeologists will probably not be 
able to take a full course of training, but must rely more on experience gained as 
students on digs, but they too should have at least an outline of theory. Most 
archaeologists to-day have learnt their methods by trial and error, and the errors 
have been at the expense of a partial destruction of the evidence of an archaeological 
SIUC; 
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Speaker: PRoressor J. D. Brazuey, M.A., LD a 
Lincoln Professor of Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of Oxford 


The training of the archaeologist is many-sided, but the University must leave 
many of the subjects to individual fancy. The first requisite, I believe, is a thorough 
knowledge of the language, literature and history, and I should guess this to be true, 
like much of what I shall be saying, of other branches of archaeology as well as 
classical, on which alone I am moderately competent to speak. It is not only 
that the classical archaeologist has constantly to be reading and interpreting texts, 
or that the older study, in spite of recent attempts to brighten it up, remains a 
noble, precise and time-tried discipline from which the younger study must surely 
have much to learn. Even more important than these is the fact that the classical 
archaeologist is concerned with the reconstruction of ancient civilization, and should 
be in a position to view it as a whole, in all its manifestations. Everyone knows 
what excellent contributions have been made to archaeological studies by men and 
women who were not scholars in any strict sense of the word, but the nucleus must 
be formed of all-round scholars, if the study is to be kept safe from the dilettante. 
and the charlatan. 

Classical archaeology is not so firmly established in the curriculum at Oxford 
as it is at Cambridge. At Cambridge the honours course in classics regularly 
takes three years ; and the second part of the tripos, in the last year, may be taken 
in archaeology. At Oxford, in the four years Classical course, there is little place 
. for archaeology. A man may take the most important period of Greek Sculpture - 
as a special subject in Honour Moderations, and many do; this means that for 
five terms he is studying Greek Sculpture as one of many Classical subjects. One of 
the alternatives is Homeric Archaeology. In Greats, it is open to candidates to 
offer an archaeological additional subject, but not one in a hundred does. 

Since archaeology forms such a small part of the classical curriculum, a man 
who goes to Athens and Rome with a studentship finds himself at a disadvantage 
compared with men of other countries who have had a more or less thorough 
preparation. I think that things ought to be so arranged that after Greats a man 
should study archaeology for a year at the University before proceeding to the south. 
In a year the student should be able to master the rudiments of Greek and Roman 
architecture, sculpture, vases and painting, coins and epigraphy. He should also 
avail himself of the opportunities for excavation. He will thus be far better equipped 
to make the best of his sojourn in the South and in the museums of Europe. I have 
said a year: I should prefer two, but that does not seem possible. 

There are ten particulars of his training which I would like to mention briefly : 

(1) He should spend as much of his time as possible with originals rather than 
with pictures of them in books. 

(2) The question of genuineness should be constantly in his mind. 

(3) Inseparable from this is the question of condition : not only restorations— 
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modern pieces added—but working-over, over-cleaning and so on—tampering with 
the ancient parts. 

(4) He should learn how to look at an antiquity, large or small, in a patient 
and orderly manner, until he can say to himself that he has seen almost everything 
in it, and has either explained everything or at least become aware of the questions 
that arise. 

(5) He should also learn how to examine reproductions, whether casts, 
photographs, drawings, or reproductions in books, methodically and with a critical 
eye, considering what they can give and what they leave uncertain. 

(6) He should learn to photograph properly and to know the difference 
between a decent photograph and the sort that embellishes most of our archaeological 
periodicals. a 7 

(7) He should also practise his drawing, so that he may be able to make 
serviceable graphic notes for his own private studies, and even publishable drawings. 

(8) He may have to improve his knowledge of foreign languages. 

(9) He learns to use a library ; acquires some notion of what has been written 
and where to look for it, and where accurate information is likely to be found. 
He learns to distinguish between original writing and transcriptive, and not to be 
satisfied with the dicta of the convenient text-book. | 

(10) He learns his way about a museum. Whatever kind of antiquity he 1s 
dealing with he asks himself if there are not examples of it, or things bearing on it, 
in the museum ; and if he looks he will usually find. At Oxford and Cambridge 
the old system still maintains ; nearly everything the museum possesses is exhibited, 
and this is of the greatest value to students. In other places concessions have been 
made to vulgar showmanship, which has meant a serious loss to the student as well 
as to the general public. It is sometimes thought that the museums have been 
worked through, and that for fresh light on ancient art and archaeological problems 
the world is dependent on new excavations. Our student will not be of this opinion, 
but will realize that from the enormous stores of objects already above ground, 
secrets incalculable in number and importance can be won by keen and patient 
scrutiny. He will also not think that a subject has been “ killed ” because some 
other investigator has just made great progress, but rather that he has been provided 
with an incomparable springboard for fresh discoveries. 

It may seem an anti-climax after this programme to speak of an examination, 
but a small uncompetitive, non-class-list examination on some part of what has been 
studied, though not indispensable, is no real hardship to a healthy man or woman. 
On the other hand, to demand a thesis either during this year or for some time after 
it is seldom useful : many an interesting theme has been excogitated by a teacher 
and undertaken by a studentship candidate, but at Oxford at any rate, this has 
usually been the last to be heard of it. 

This is only the beginning of the archaeologist’s training, which will last 
through life ; and it is hoped that he will continue to avail himself of the facilities 
for work and intercourse that the University affords. 
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A word in conclusion. The number and quality of the candidates must 
depend in great measure on the prospects before them at the conclusion of their 
training. There are few archaeological posts in Great Britain, and here we are 
ull off compared with some other countries. If our man is a good ancient historian 
or an expert in language and literature, he may obtain a fellowship at a college to 
teach that subject ; archaeology will have to take second place. Again, an older 
man who has proved his worth by important publications has ere now found no 
opening and has been forced to turn to some other branch of archaeology, in which 
he has done good work ; only, it was not his first choice and he has been lost to the 
classics. Posts in museums and colleges are apt to be filled by very young men ; 
there is something to be said for that, but it might be considered:‘whether an agree- 
ment could not be reached that appointments should be made somewhat later and 
more time allowed for preparation. It is also to be hoped that more full-time posts 
may some day be available for archaeologists both in the older Universities and in 
the younger. This is a matter on which many helpful suggestions may be expected 
to emanate from this Congress. __ 


Ill. TRAINING IN INTERPRETATION AND PRESENTATION > 


Speaker: D. B. Harpen, Esg., M.A., 
Assistant Keeper, Department of Antiquities,/Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


The interpretation and presentation of archaeological finds requires a combina-~ 
tion of flair and experience. Flair cannot be imparted by training, so let us then 
consider how experience can be given. 

To take interpretation first. The things an archaeologist has to interpret are 
(we may say) threefold : 

(a) Structural remains of whatever type or material. 
(6) Stratigraphy. | 
(c) Small finds. 

Until recently the heading ‘‘ Structural remains? would have been thought 
to include only ruins, or at least visible remains of buildings and earthworks. To 
deal with these is simple enough and involves, in essence, merely the study and 
knowledge of parallels. But in recent years the development of air-photography 
and the general advance in archaeological technique have brought with them the 
identification of what, for want of a better term, I will call “ negative ” structures. 
I need only mention one or two of the most notable : Woodhenge, Arminghall, the 
timber buildings of Richborough and Colchester, and the Saxon Ship of Sutton Hoo 
(I refer, of course, to the ship itself and not its contents). The first two of these 
would perhaps never have been discovered at all were it not that air-photographs 
revealed their position. The timber buildings and the Saxon ship would certainly 
have been but imperfectly recorded if excavated fifty years ago. 

There is indeed a definite heed for training by precept and example (with 
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emphasis on the latter), not merely by book knowledge if a proper interpretation 
of such structures is to be forthcoming. | 

And then stratigraphy. This is not unlike the “ negative ” structures I have 
been speaking about. Normally, the sequence of archaeological strata is not too 
easy to recognize and the delimitation of strata requires more than mere instinct ; 
it requires the guidance of direct precept at the hands of someone more experienced. 
Such precept can in part be given in the classroom but no amount of blackboard 
work will be enough unless it is accompanied by field teaching on excavations as well. 

Finally, small finds. These you will say need only a little native wit and 
intelligence for their interpretation. But remember that your small finds include 
not only complete, but fragmentary specimens—the tiniest sherd. ‘They include 
not only well-preserved specimens but thoroughly decayed ones, and even decom- 
posed ones: for example, faience beads that have become nothing but powder and 
fragments of cloth that have become nothing but a dark patch on a metal brooch 
or on the bone of a skeleton. They include not only types of object that are so 
nearly like what we use to-day that we can readily identify their use, but also types 
that bear no resemblance whatever to anything we Europeans have seen in use. 
In fact the interpretation of small finds is more a matter of traming than the 
interpretation either of structural remains or of stratigraphy, and it carries 
more pitfalls for the unwary than either of these do. Small finds must also be 
adequately published, and the student can be taught how to condense such catalogues 
so as to tell other students what they need to know and yet not weary the general 
public. | | 

In this matter of interpreting small finds I see great scope for post-war improve- 
ment. Let us try to make it more possible than it has been in the past for 
archaeologists during training to study and handle and draw objects in museums. 
To be just, the smaller local museums have here already shown a lead to many 
of the more conservative larger ones. Yet it is those larger ones with their more 
all-embracing collections, which can be of the greatest benefit to the student. 

Your student must, of course, be trained and encouraged to take into his orbit 
not only objects from the particular culture or group of cultures he is concerned 
with, but from other cultures including modern ones of all degrees of primitiveness. 
Anthropological museums must help the archaeologist in this. Lectures and pictures 
are not enough. We must have open access to specimens. It can be arranged 
given proper goodwill on all sides. 

Let us turn then to presentation, whether by word of mouth or by writing; 
and here I would mention particularly museum labelling, for it may get forgotten 
beside its more voluminous brothers, books and periodical articles. 

It is certainly true that for all archaeologists, whether as excavators, researchers 
or museum curators, the correct presentation of material is in some ways the most 
important aspect of their work. But this is particularly true of the excavator. 
If he publishes his material obscurely or inadequately, in too much or too little 
detail, someone else sooner or later will have to work over the same ground again 
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and re- present the facts. And a later presenter will always be at a disadvantage 
because he is working at second-hand and often the only evidence he possesses is 
what the original excavator chose to tell him. Who could now republish adequately 
by modern standards the important excavations of the earlier 19th century ? 

Archaeological facts and finds need presenting both to the general public and to 
scholars, and who shall dare to judge which is the most important ? Neither, it 
would now be agreed, especially, I hope, by those gathered together here, can be 
ignored. But both cannot normally be tackled by the same expositor. Some have 
the gift of popular writing, others lack it ; and no amount of training will impart it. 
Fortunately most people who have not got it realize their lack only too well and 
refrain from attempting to enter the propagandist field. Granted the gift, however, 
a certain amount of training in the proper use of it is possible. 

For presentation to scholars training and precept are the main prerequisites ; 
‘traiming in lucidity, conciseness and technique (in its widest sense) of marshalling 
facts and describing finds. 

Much of this training can come without direct teaching, by semi hins how 
others do it and by reading what others have done. But the way of the learner will 
certainly be shortened by some direct teaching from those who have trod it before. 

And what of the future? For the main purpose of these meetings is to look 
into the future, see its problems and prepare to meet them. It will be apparent 
from what I have been saying that my personal view is that apart from a certain 
amount of natural instinct (without which all else will fail) experience is the main 
desideratum for the proper interpretation and presentation of archaeological 
material. We must endeavour to see to it that students have every opportunity 
to acquire such experience. But it must be experience under the best tuition. 
There has in the past been a tendency to expect these things to take care of them- 
selves. We have provided plenty of opportunities for students to obtain knowled ge 
of archaeological facts, but it is only in recent years that any specific training in 
archaeological method (and it is in this category, of course, that my present subject, 
amongst other things, falls) has been offered at Universities or Institutes. We must 
ensure that such opportunities are extended and go hand in hand on a planned basis 
—that is the emphatic thing—with training in field work. 


IV. TRAINING IN THE SUBSIDIARY SCIENCES 


speaker » Dr. F.-E. ZEUNER, D.Sc., F.GsS., F.Z:S., 
Lecturer in Geochronology at the Unwersity of London Institute of Archaeology 


In archaeology as in the natural sciences, the last half-century has seen a great 
shift of interest from the mere collection and description of specimens to the study 
of the environment in which they are found, through which so many of the problems 
connected with them can be solved. 

Now as regards the study of environment, the archaeologist is at a disadvantage 
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compared with the biologist. The latter, as a rule, if he neglects the study of 
environment in a particular case, can nearly always make up for this defect by 
means of a second expedition. The archaeologist, however, of necessity destroys 
the environmental evidence by excavating. I cannot too strongly stress that work 
on the environment must be done primarily-in the field while the excavation is in progress, by 
students who know enough about environment to be able to get hold of the relevant facts and to 
collect samples from the strata for future investigation in the laboratory. 

A single day’s visit by an expert to the site is worth more than seven days of 
chemical maltreatment of samples in the laboratory. 

This brings us to the real source of the trouble. Whilst it is widely recognized 
that the study of environment is an essential, though much neglected, part of 
archaeology, the students who do the excavating know too little about this matter 
to do the necessary work themselves, or even to realize in each particular case what 
has to be done, and what need not be done. They have not had the training 
necessary for this purpose. 

Two questions arise in this connection. The’ first is, of course, what this 
training should be and how it can be given to the students. The second is whether 
archaeologists (unless they specialize in this subject) are ever likely to carry out 
for themselves the research involved. Let us take the second question first, because 
it answers the earlier one as I will show presently. 

The scientific study of archaeological environment requires special knowledge 
in physical geography, climatology, mineralogy, soil science, geology, chemistry, 
botany and zoology (particularly for mammalian bones and shells), and_ this 
multitude of subjects at once rules out any kind of training that aims at imparting 
adequate knowledge to young archaeologists for dealing with the problems them- 
selves. For the proper investigation of his problems concerning environment the 
archaeologist has to rely on specialists. Even so, however, it is necessary that he 
be sufficiently familiar with the methods used by these diverse subsidiary sciences 
to judge for whose help he should apply in his particular case. 

Some kind of general instruction in subsidiary sciences, therefore, is urgently 
required. This, again, has been widely recognized. 

The chief difficulty 1s, however, that the training of archaeologists is already 
so complex, and their time so fully occupied that it is simply out of the question to 
make them attend elementary courses in half a dozen other branches of science. 
This, moreover, would bring little or no benefit to them, since they would learn 
many things which they need not know and yet might never hear of those very 
special subjects which they require. The running of special short courses for 
archaeologists by the scientific departments of some of the larger universities may, 
in some cases, be feasible, though it would be desirable in any case (if not essential) 
to have a teacher who is to some extent familiar with archaeology. I am inclined 
to think that such special short courses can be successful (and they have proved a 
success in the few cases in which they have been attempted), provided the teacher,, 
the time, and the necessary organization are available. 
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A much more promising scheme i is, in my opinion, the following. If, instead 
of sending the young archaeological aeeni: out into the realms of sciences which 
are foreign to them, each major archaeological department had one archaeologically- 
minded geologist, And one similarly minded biologist attached to it, then short 
courses of training could be supplied within the framework of archaeology, giving 
the students an idea of the work the scientist can (and cannot) do for them. : 

It is my experience that such an aim can be achieved in a very short time if 
the courses are properly arranged. ‘The courses should not be planned in order 
to stuff the largest possible amount of knowledge into the over-worked brains of the 
students, but rather to acquaint them with the processes or phenomena which are 
investigated by those subsidiary sciences, so far as they interest the archaeologist. 
‘The result would be that the young archaeologist, having completed his training, 
could think on geological and biological lines when he was faced gale problems 
of environment in his field work. 

If and when such courses are organized, it will be much more efficient to 
replace as many lectures as possible by demonstrations in the field. This can be 
done by means of short excursions, for instance, to a gravel pit where fluviatile 
deposits can be shown, combined with weathering, or to a place where snails live 
and pollen is deposited at the present day. Simple demonstrations of the methods 
of research in the laboratory can supplement the field demonstrations. ‘There 
should be no difficulty in arranging such programmes anywhere, since even the 
large towns provide plenty of good localities for demonstrations. 

To come down to a practical suggestion, a complete training of this kind can 
be provided by (1) a course of ten or twelve lectures, (2) ten excursions, half-day, 
if necessary, combined with visits to excavation sites, and (3) about ten demonstra- 
tions, of about two hours each, in the laboratory or in museums. 

Considering the more alse future it will be essential to train a number of 
archaeological biologists and geologists who can take over the teaching and also 
develop research on archaeological environment. ‘They of course would have to 
go through a thorough training in their special branches. In this way the badly 
needed experts can be produced in the course of time, who are able to cope with 
the research arising out of excavations and who can develop the study of “ man’s 
place in nature ”’ as an integral part of archaeology. 

It is well known that the absolute dating of sites or finds often depends 
exclusively on environmental evidence, so that institutions should be available 
which could do the laboratory work ensuing from excavations in an efficient manner 
and, at the same time, carry on research on particular problems arising from the 
application of the subsidiary sciences to archaeology. Here an immense field lies 
open to the investigator. There is little hope, however, of Serine it explored unless 
archaeologists are made to “think biologically or peoloricalies and unless a number 
of biologists and geologists are converted into professional archaeologists. The 
suggested type of training would, perhaps, be able to start the ball rolling. Later, 
as the demand arises, more detailed training could be provided for. ‘I am of the 
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opinion that this problem of fitting the subsidiary sciences into archaeology is a 
really important and urgent matter, for the very practical reason that with each 
excavation finished a great amount of valuable information is lost for ever, and 
secondly, because some kind of permanent coalescence of archaeology on the one 
hand and natural sciences on the other, has to be accomplished before the study 


of the environment of man in the past can assume the place it deserves in the frame- 
work of archaeology. | 


To sum up: I would suggest that (1) ‘“‘ environmental archaeology ” (a 
horrible term) be regarded as an essential branch of archaeology ; (2) that a short 
course of training in this matter should be compulsory for every student in 
archaeology, in order to enable him to think on biological and geological lines ; 
(3) that specialists in the boundary-subject should be encouraged ; and (4) that a 
number of archaeologists should be bred from the stock of students in natural 
sciences, so that in the future a sufficient number of experts be available to do 
research on the environment of early man. ‘There is not the slightest doubt that 
the modern methods of stratigraphical excavation can be greatly refined and their 
results correspondingly increased if the proposed programme of teaching could be 
carried out, and further we must not forget that the elucidation of changes of the 
climate in the recent past and the absolute dating of sites by geochronological 
methods depend on the natural sciences. I am hardly exaggerating when I say 
that archaeology as a whole would benefit if this kind of training were made general 
and compulsory. | 

DIscussION , 


Dr. Margaret Murray. As a pioneer of archaeology may I say that in 1gro I instituted 
for my students in Egyptology a study course which included archaeology, surveying, 
physical anthropology and a certain amount of physical geography and mineralogy in 
addition to Egyptology itself. 

Miss Whinney. ‘There is one point I should like to raise in connection with university 
training and interpretation. So far nothing has been said to-day about the co-operation 
between archaeologists and art historians. Archaeologists and art historians to-day should 
regard themselves as inter-departmental. The historian studying without the 
archaeologist is working in a vacuum. It is necessary to consider how and where an object 
was made and what it was made of. I suggest that the art historian by his knowledge of 
style and by the comparison of objects can add to the interpretation of the archaeologist. 
There is a need for a close link between the Courtauld and the Institute of Archaeology. 

Mr. N. D. Lacaille suggested that the curriculum of the archaeological student should 
include a consideration of the medical aspects of the periods in which he is interested. 
Courses and teaching collections for this purpose will be arranged once more after the war 
by the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. The collections will be arranged in 
sections conveying the atmosphere of each period under consultation. Most of the 
periods have been marked by some dominent influence which has determined the character 
of the medicant of the time, and this will be emphasized by central exhibits. In this way 
the archaeologist will be able to study the health and ills of his forerunners. 

Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer. The proportion of trained excavators compared with those 
archaeologists of inclination is small. .There are certainly many young students who 
would like to take up archaeology. But the proportion of fully trained archaeologists 
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will remain small as long as Governments and responsible private bodies fail to realize 
the importance of proper excavation and grasp the fact that all excavation is destruction. 
Provision for training and employment is essential. You need a licence for shooting, 
but why not a licence for digging, in order to husband our dwindling archaeological 
reserves ? Permits for excavation should demand the necessary qualifications. We are 
touchy about our liberties and I would suggest that the Government should say that all 
antiquities are a national concern and the conditions of excavation should be laid down 
in a licence. ‘The question of the ownership of finds is secondary for research and must be 
very liberally treated. 

Miss Stiassna drew attention to the need in the post-war period for help to the people 
of European countries in re-establishing training and scientific investigations. 

Miss Benton. In connection with the last speaker and Professor Beazley, may I plead 
for a closer union of British Schools and the Universities. Could we not institute a system 
of visiting professors and send our very best for a year to foreign schools in Central Europe 
to attract our own students and also to help to spread British culture abroad ? 

Miss Margot Eates. There is one point that might, I think, be emphasized in the 
discussion of the training of the excavator. Students working on large excavations 
relating to one limited period may tend to lose their sense of proportion. Might not 
the remedy for this be extension of the regional surveys of which Sir Cyril Fox is the chief 
exponent ? Students have been very usefully employed on this work, for instance in 
comnection with the Society of Antiquaries’ excavations in Brittany, and such work provides 
an opportunity for gaining a balanced view of the relative importance of all the prehistoric 
and historic periods of a region. 

Mr. A. Keiller. I beg to protest against the suggestion that outsiders who have no 
archaeological interest or training should be brought in as experts in these subjects. The 
local photographer is not going to make the best of a photograph requiring archaeological 
knowledge. He needs the aid of an archaeological training to interpret his photographs. 
This applies equally to surveying. An ordinary topographical surveyor could not do 
archaeological work straight off without some training. Archaeological surveying and 
photography should be included in the general syllabus. 

Miss Kk. M. Kenyon replied that she was sorry she had given a wrong impression. 
She fully agreed that there should be trained archaeological photographers and surveyors, 
her point in fact was that they should be such specialists that as a rule it was difficult to 
combine their work with that of supervision of the excavations. 

Lady Fox referred to the need for versatility among students in the post-war period 
when there would inevitably be a shortage of trained workers. Students must be able to 
turn their hands to anything, rather than specialize on any particular period. If -their 
basic training had been on the right lines they should be able to interpret whatever came 
to light. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. A. H. A. Hogg. It should be recognized that the majority of active archaeologists 
earn their living at some other activity. Further, practical archaeology is composed of a 
number of “ techniques” which can be studied almost independently, although some 
acquaintance with most of them is desirable. 

As many archaeologists are teachers of some kind, there would seem to be considerable 
need for short vacation courses in particular techniques, such as, photography, surveying, 
draughtsmanship, or pollen analysis and soil analysis. 

With reference to training in general, much more emphasis should be laid on accurate 
surveying, with special reference to the basic principles. 
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Chairman: T. D. Kenpricx, Eso., M.A., F.S.A. 


Speaker: SiR Cyrit F. Fox, Ph.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. 
Director, National Museum of Wales 


The damage to and the destruction of museums in the course of the present 
wat has brought home to our minds the risk of loss of finds made in the past, on 
which a great deal of our archaeological knowledge is based. We realize not only 
the danger of destruction which faces them, but the inadequacy of our knowledge 
concerning them. And I propose to consider this vast accumulation dynamically, 
as an ever-increasing body of material. 

It is no-one’s particular business to see that chance finds, new or old, are recorded. 
Some Local Societies, some museum curators, some private owners, do publish such 
finds, others do not. In the greater Museums the mass of objects involved is too 
great for such a procedure. In some centres the local paper, a very inadequate 
medium, interests itself in new discoveries. The wanderings of scholars into the 
remoter regions of our country, or the presence of “ Local Secretaries ’’ of National 
Societies, may result in specimens being put on record in distributional or typological 
papers or in the “ Miscellanea” of archaeological journals. But all is haphazard. 

I plead for a National Card Index, a National Record, the creation of which 
will demand and require the friendly collaboration of Local Societies. 

This Card Index should, first of all, be built up in categories recognized by 
archaeologists. Each card should include an outline drawing of the object, full-size 
if possible, of a character adequate for identification of the object if lost, and should 
contain all the data that a student would need to know about it; provenance, 
associations, present location, if and where published. 

In addition to this Card Index there should be an Index intimately and closely 
related to it which is purely topographical. This would be of particular benefit to 
the Local Societies. When such an Index is completed it would be easy to plot 
and describe the whole range of prehistoric finds in a given region or area. I know 
that such a range has been worked out for several counties but the gaps are still 
very Serious. * 

Now the vital thing about this Register is that it should be a Jie register, 
recording automatically transfers from one owner or museum to another, losses 
where and however occurring, and publication when and where occurring. 

What are the services to be rendered to our science by such a great Card Index ? 
Its function, in addition to that of preserving knowledge, is that of facilitating 
research by students of prehistory. Faced with an object of interest how many 
weary weeks have we not spent, individually, going through the whole of the 
literature for parallels, writing to our friends, and to museums for information as 
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to whether they know of such? The time taken by competent scholars on such 
jobs during the last ten pre-war years, would more than suffice for the whole work 
needed, if done by a person whose business it is to record all the objects in relevant 
publications. The work could be done once and for all; the results should be 
available to everybody. 

I would add that the risks of loss of our specimens which a Card Index would 
render bearable, is not only a war risk. Other sources of loss are always with us : 
such as fire, or os of labels (inadequately affixed or merely placed in juxtaposition 
in a case) ; the latter risk is indeed a heavy one when we consider the hurried 
packing up to which our collections have been subjected during this war ! 

Now we are all aware that the need for such a Card Index as I am considering 
has been appreciated by many students and individuals. Mr. Harold Peake and 
Miss L, F. Chitty have both, independently, done great work. Their work, however, 
suffers from an inadequacy inherent in the labours of pioneers and lone scholars. 
The creation of the former, the British Association Catalogue of Bronze Implements, 
was almost up to date nen it was transferred to the British Museum. The 
Museum houses it, and makes it accessible to students. New acquisitions by the 
Museum are added to it, but no‘others ; therefore a student wishing after the war 
to study the complete range of any one type of tool must, after examining the Index, 
go through the literature from 1928 onwards, and make the routine series of enquiries. 
This san ought to be unnecessary ; the fundamental requirement of a Card Index 
is that it should be up to date ! | 

Miss Chitty’s admirable Index, carried on under great difficulties Laie the 
war, 1s. not yet complete, and a great deal of work on it also will have to be done 
after the war in order to bring it up to date. 

We want, then, a dynamic scheme which is permanent, and runs itself. We 
have got to have money, and we have got to have staff, not merely a person who 
will, if he or she can, in spare time carry on the work, but a person who is paid for 
and charged with the business of creating and maintaining the National 
Archaeological Indexes. I think the following is the minimum staff; a Director, 
with clerical assistance, an Archivist, a competent Draughtsman. ‘The State should 
finance an organization for this purpose (we all know where a suitable organization 
can be found). Whether such an organization should be directly controlled by the 
State or whether the control should be indirect is a matter for discussion ; but that 
the work is necessary, I trust you will agree. 

There are other desiderata. Firstly, I think that, acting on the advice of 
scholars and experts in each field, specially important objects should be selected 
for complete record of such a quality both in draughtsmanship and photography 
(assuming they are not already so published) as to reconcile one to the loss of the 
object if such should unfortunately happen in the future. | 

How much we would like to have a detailed record of the Brigg Boat, the largest 
dug-out ever found in Britain, so unfortunately burnt at Hull three weeks ago ! 

Secondly, there is the question of publication. One of the most urgent jobs 
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after the war is the publication of fully illustrated catalogues of certain outstanding 
categories of antiquities. ‘These should be prepared by the best man available in 
each case, but the value of the work will be largely independent of the commentary. 
The importance of each production would be that it is a complete picture of the 
material available for the study of that particular phase of art or craftwork. What 
would we not give for a really first-class record, with numerous coloured plates, 
of every art-object of the Early Iron Age found in this country. Such a record is of 
international value ; it raises our national cultural status in the minds of educated 
people of all nations. 

In thus pleading for a National Record of Archaeological material, I do not 
underestimate the importance of fresh archaeological work ; I wish to emphasize 
that we are liable to forget our duty to the mass of archaeological material which is 
already in our possession. 

DIscussION ‘ 

Mr. H. St. George Gray welcomed the scheme warmly. He described the album record 
kept in the Somerset County Museum. In that county all finds were recorded on the 
6 inch ordnance sheets, with the date and exact position, and all specimens are catalogued 
and a registration number painted on them, as well as being given an exhibition label. 

Mrs. Horsfield suggested instead of a card index a standard photographic record on 
the lines of the Conway collections now in the Courtauld Institute. | 

Mr. W. F. Grimes pointed out the necessity of the exact recording of the position of 
finds, as a pre-requisite for the detailed study of environment. He supported Sir Cyril 
Fox’s plea for a permanent organization, emphasizing that the incomplete success of 
similar projects in the past had been due to the absence of such an organization. 

Ser Fohn Myres emphasized the need for collaboration between individual finders and 
collectors, the museums and local and county organizations. He agreed that a central 
fund for such work was necessary, since the experience of the British Association had shown 
the necessity for this, and he pressed for serious consideration of Sir Cyril Fox’s suggestion 
or of a modified form of that suggestion. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes welcomed the suggestion and emphasized the fact that prehistoric 
and other archaeological studies were stifled for the want of documentation. He advocated 
the publication of the contents of the card index at intervals, the published volumes being 
supplemented by indexes of fresh material until the next volume could be published. 

Dr. E. C. Curwen suggested that the index should be duplicated many times over, and 
copies sent to the various Universities. | | 

Mr, Swede pointed out the convenience in this matter of duplication of the use of 
mierofilms. He pointed out the use of indexes to visiting foreign archaeologists, who often 
had great difficulty in tracing the material. . 

Mrs. Chatty referred to the supplementary work which would be done by members 
of local associations, who could keep records of reports appearing in local newspapers and 
other minor publications. 

Sir Cyril Fox expressed his gratitude for the enthusiasm shown for his suggestion. 
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PLANNING AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF SOCIETIES 


Chairman: Str Freperic G. Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.Litt., F.B.A., Pes Aa 
Secretary, British Academy ; Late Director, British Museum 


I. THE NEED FOR PLANNING 


Speaker :' J. N. L. Myres, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Student and Tutor, Christ Church, Oxford 


The first thing that I want to do is to try to clear up a certain amount of 
misconception about the meaning of planning. What is the relation of planning 
and State control? Does a planned archaeology imply a State controlled 
archaeology ? One must start with that because unless we have a clear idea of 
their relationship we cannot obviously say anything at all clear on the subject. 

It would be possible of course to accept a planned archaeology and to make 
the State the planning authority, but in this country with its long tradition of 
amateur work, I feel this would be an error. As I see it the function of the State 
in regard to archaeology in this country is primarily negative rather than positive. 
The State should primarily protect our records of the past from destruction and from 
exploitation. Once it proceeds beyond that protective function there are very 
grave and obvious risks which will accompany its action. I am speaking of course 
primarily of a country like our own which is, or thinks it is, self-governing. The 
position may be different in the case of trustee governments and it may be desirable 
and even necessary in such cases for the State to take a much more positive line. 
I hope that we shall have something later on from Dr. Alan Gardiner on that aspect 
of the matter. But in this country I think there would be general agreement that 
the business of the State in archaeology is to protect the records of the past. In 
fulfilling that function it is right to make use of Ancient Monuments Acts, Antiquity 
Laws, Treasure ‘Trove, and Licensing of Excavation and to undertake if need be 
the ownership or guardianship of all antiquities whether movable or structural. 

Then the question arises, who, if anyone, is to do the further job of planning 
the growth of archaeological knowledge. If the State should not itself plan such 
developments should anyone else do it? I suppose the existence of this Conference 
and the circumstances which brought it into being make it impossible to give 
anything but an affirmative answer to that, and we have had in our sessions yesterday 
and to-day many suggestions and ideas thrown out which make an unanswerable 
case for planning. We must agree that in the post-war world it will play a bigger 
part than before 1939. . 

There are many reasons for this but the most obvious is that the old method 
of independent and perhaps rather blind excavation and research by individuals 
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and individual societies is going to be financially impossible in the post-war world 
even if it were desirable. This is especially obvious in the case of the immense 
salvage work that has to be done, as a result of the destruction of towns on Roman 
sites. ‘These sites, especially London and Canterbury, present the most wonderful 
and unexpected opportunities. But also State aid will be essential in a world of 
increased labour costs for the adequate publication of all archaeological work and 
for the proper use of all discoveries made, however they are made. Then again 
one must remember what Sir Cyril Fox said yesterday about the provision of proper 
catalogues and card indices for every type of antiquity to save the student the 
intolerable labour of working over all the material when he is looking for parallels 
to the objects which he is immediately studying. 

But if we are to be in a position to ask effectively for public money we must 
have a deliberate educational plan. We must educate our masters before we can 
press them to part with their money. We shall not have the resources which will 
enable us to go ahead with any archaeological task that is worth doing unless we 
can do that. ‘This brings us back again to the question who should plan ? 

If, positive archaeological planning is not to be done directly by the State, 
we must build up an authorative body strong enough to gain the confidence of the 
Government and the public in order to obtain adequate assistance from it, and to be 
in a position to administer it efficiently without too much direct Treasury control. 
In this country archaeology can only be built up on the tradition of voluntary effort 
which has made the subject what it is. We must build upon the archaeological 
societies ; partly upon the local societies which know the needs and opportunities 
of their areas, and partly upon the great national societies devoted to one or other 
general branches of archaeological study. We need a Council for British archaeology 
of a thoroughly representative kind and it is no secret that the movement towards 
the creation of such a Council has been proceeding for some time and it was my 
privilege to be in the Chair at a meeting which took place during the Conference 
of the Roman and Hellenic Societies last autumn which started this ball rolling. 
Subsequent meetings have been held this summer—on May 4th and last Friday— 
and steps have been taken to make possible the creation of such a body as I have 
envisaged. 

But I do not think that such a Council will solve all our troubles and make 
everything easy. Do not hope for too much from planning ; it may carry the seeds 
of its own destruction and the mere creation of fresh organizations may in time turn 
out to be more of a curse than a blessing. ‘There is a very real danger that planning 
may damp, or curb, or unduly repress individual effort which has hitherto been 
the main life-spring of British archaeology. One has only to consider where British 
archaeology would be if it had not been for the great independent figures of the past, 
and indeed the present, who, though they made their own plans, were bound by no 
general plan in the pioneer work which has brought us to the point which we have 
now reached. I am thinking of the Pitt Rivers, the Arthur Evans, the Greenwells 
or Boyd Dawkins, rich men furnished with ability, excavating not always very 
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peaceably around their habitations. If we make British archaeology no place for 
such men we shall do great harm. We do not want the individual to be submerged 
in a mass of planned activity. 

I think, too, that we do have to be careful not to allow our planners to regiment 
research. I distrust any attempt to confine the scope of research within the 
boundaries of plans intended to cover the next four or five or however many years 
it may be. It is a very good thing to have these plans to guide those of us who 
have no ideas of our own but we do not want to regard them as the only ways along 
which it is proper to proceed. We may illustrate that by recent developments in 
British archaeology for which we all of us have the highest admiration. In 1930, 
the Research Committee of the Congress of Archacological Societies compiled a plan 
of priorities of subjects and sites for excavation in this country. In that plan it was 
suggested that it would be a mistake to go on with the excavation of round barrows 
and Roman villas and Anglo-Saxon cemeteries on the ground that we already had 
a great mass of information about them and there were other subjects about which 
we knew far less. It would be very foolish for us now to say that, in 1930, that point - 
of view was wrong. ‘The plan was made with the best intentions and with the best 
possible advice being taken, but most fortunately no-one paid the least attention 
toit. When you come to review the course of British archaeology between 1930 and 
the present day, you will find that round barrows went on being excavated with 
the help of new techniques which have enabled a great advance on our knowledge 
of the Bronze Age to be made. The excavation of Roman Villas since 1930 has 
revolutionized our knowledge of Roman and of Belgic Britain. In the case of 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries we have at Caistor by Norwich a site that will, if we can 
ever get it published, revolutionize our whole knowledge of the pagan Saxon period 
in this country. All this new knowledge has been won in defiance of our plan. 
The moral is that we should not let planning run riot. We should not allow it to 
cramp our advances in any way. Above all we must never allow ourselves to 
confuse planning with progress or to mistake the creation of machinery for the 
advancement of knowledge. 


II, SOCIETIES WORKING AT HOME 
Speaker: H. St. GEORGE Gray, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 


Curator, Somerset County Museum 
: i 
The position of local societies varies considerably. Some from their subscrip- 
tions have only to pay for their publications, meetings, and the rent of one or two 
rooms, while others have to divide their funds for the upkeep of large (sometimes 
ancient) headquarters owned by the Society, growing museums and libraries, 
taxation and insurance, salaries of staff, in addition to the rising cost of publications. 
The difficulties are increasing, however ; the local societies have been doing good 
work with their slender means, but might be doing much more, for which there is a 
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crying need, but for their poverty. Many Societies have excellent libraries, the 
growth of which is a continual problem. These, and the collections of local 3 
manuscripts, are valuable contributions to archaeological research. Lectures and 
excursions usually form part of their programmes. Very few societies have found 
it possible to establish their own Incorporated Trust on the lines of those of Norfolk, 
Sussex and Gloucestershire, to hold in perpetuity buildings and earthworks of 
archaeological interest. 
The activities of the societies may be surveyed as follows : 


1. PUBLICATIONS 


Runs of periodical transactions are often difficult to complete since for various 
reasons there are usually scarce volumes. There is a good deal of difference in the 
format of publications. Though small octavo pages are undesirable, most societies 
are unwilling to make any change since the appearance of the series on the shelves 
is spoilt. The volumes are, however, spoilt in other respects, especially in wartime 
when paper is poor and smaller founts of type have often to be used. The value of 
a good index cannot be too strongly stressed, but unfortunately, these indexes seldom 
cover the cost of production. In endeavouring to obtain Government aid it is 
important to maintain a high standard in the format and contentsof thepublications 
of the Societies. There are still a few societies who do not employ first-class printers. 
Without some kind of State aid, the local societies will have to reduce the normal 
‘size of their publications and the number of illustrations. A few societies also 
undertake the work of a Records Branch. ; 

A very small proportion of members of our societies have recently expressed 
surprise that Transactions are published during the war, and regard the work 
involved in printing as detracting from the war effort. It is not generally realized 
that the official regulations provide a rationing scheme for printed material. Our 
societies are rightly regarded as performing a useful service to the community 
by keeping up their normal activities in a moderated form, to act as a connecting- 
link between the culture of the past and that of the future. 

2. MuSsEUMS 


One of the most important matters for consideration are the museums, large 
and small, belonging to societies, which, however, are seldom confined to 
archaeology. Many of these “ private’? museums have eradually developed since 
the middle of the last century, and have in some cases outgrown the resources of 
the societies. Congestion has often resulted, but there has been a thinning-out of 
material in a few cases. Some of these museums have proved to be of little use to 
the community at large and are frequently difficult of access. The total income is 
generally insufficient to carry out the work efficiently, and as a rule there are little 
or no funds available for the purchase of specimens of local interest, or for the employ- 
ment of salaried curators. It must be remembered that several of these museums 
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contain, or store, the remains found in organized excavations, and therein lies 
much of their importance. But how few of these relics get the immediate care they 
often require ; whereas they should be constantly under review. 

Probably the ideal of maintenance for a society's museum thrown open to the 
public is the certainty of the existence of a well-established society with steadily 
imcreasing membership, aided by endowment and public funds. 

In my opinion the majority of these so-called Jarge county museums if properly 
established should be well supported by State aid, and/or by county councils, or 
handed over to county councils or some other public authorities, with governing 
bodies partly composed of interested members of the local societies. Some of the 
smaller private museums, not necessarily belonging to societies, might be absorbed 
by county museums. 

The time is fast approaching when our county museums—those belonging to 
old and active societies—will have to be reviewed in a businesslike manner by a 
strong State-aided commission backed by. Government, and later, it is hoped, 
fortified by funds and grants. 
3. ExcAvATION Funps 


- 


The chief method of raising funds for the larger excavations has been to issue a 
prospectus descriptive of the site to be examined. Subscriptions from colleges, 
national societies and institutions, corporations, small local societies and other 
bodies help to swell the list of individual donations. F requently, perhaps one or 
sometimes half-a-dozen individuals, are specially interested and contribute 
accordingly. 

Other means of raising funds vary according to the district or the nature or 
relative importance of the work. Sometimes an admission fee is charged when the 
area in question is enclosed ; collection boxes are also used, money is also derived 
from the sale of handbooks, picture post cards and sometimes of common duplicate 
specimens from the excavations, and occasionally from models of objects discovered, 
or from objects formed from materials found on the site. 

Hitherto owners of property have sometimes been in a position to provide 
nearly all the labour for the actual heavy digging. In examining Castle Neroche, 
in 1903 the then Lord Portman gave me free labour for three weeks. But such 
cases have been diminishing for years past, and such help is unlikely to recur except 
on avery small scale. 

Few provincial societies having expensive headquarters to maintain, including 
museum and library, and the publication of periodicals, have been able to provide 
any funds from income for the excavations conducted nominally by those societies. 
In the many excavations, large and small, in the county of Somerset, all the funds 
have been raised from voluntary sources, and no exploration has, in the past, been 
suppressed for the want of money ; but it is obvious that that state of things will 
not obtain in the future, and generally speaking, a £5 donation will diminish to £1 
or 10s. 
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The societies of the provinces, therefore, will be quite unable, with higher costs 
to face in all directions, to do much field work without considerable assistance from 
central funds or Government grants. They will not even be able to afford to attend 
in a proper manner to discoveries which may occur in the work of building and 
rebuilding and in the development of the land. 

What remedy have we to offer? It is practically certain that members of 
local societies will not, as a whole, be able to afford increased fees for membership. 

Most of those present know that a good deal of excavation work has been 
carried out up and down the country owing to the destruction of archaeological 
sites for the provision of aerodromes and other necessities of the war. The material, 
and there is much, will, after hostilities cease, be brought into a condition for the 
publication of illustrated reports. These arrears of publication, shall we call them, 
have to be reckoned upon when allocating space in our journals for the variety of 
archaeological and antiquarian matters which have to be included, so that satis- 
faction may be given to all classes of members and students. 


III. SOCIETIES WORKING OVERSEAS 


Speaker : Dr. ALAN Garpiner, D.Litt., F.B.A., 
Vice-President, Egypt Exploration Society 


I am proposing to speak about one particular Society only. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, as it was at first called, was founded in 1882, largely through 
the efforts of Miss Amelia B. Edwards. This was the first society formed in Britain, 
or for the matter of that in any country, to-conduct excavations in the land of the 
Pharaohs, and we were fortunate at the outset in securing the services of several 
men destined to gain great eminence in their profession—Eduard Naville, Flinders 
Petrie and Francis Llewellyn Griffith. But excavation is a costly affair ; again in 
this respect we were vastly fortunate. It was soon seen that there were enough 
people in our country interested in ancient lore not only to finance our digs, but 
also to pay for our publications. 

Our excavators were quick to recognize the simple fact that if excavations were 
to be undertaken every year it would be necessary to prepare the publications of 
the results in the summer months between the campaigns in Egypt. ‘The result 
was a series of annual memoirs, each with a large number of plates and a text as 
adequate as was possible in face of this expeditious method of cleaning up each. 
season’s work without delay. The annual volume was distributed gratis to sub- 
scribers, whose contribution, if I remember rightly, then stood at one guinea. 
I have not had the opportunity of consulting our early accounts, but I believe it true 
that the number of guineas thus obtained every year not only sufficed to pay the 
salaries and travelling expenses of our staff in the field, the cost of the field work, 
of the publication, and of the office in London, but also enabled the subscribers to 
receive a well-printed and fully illustrated volume in return for their outlay. Not 
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only this, but under the conditions which existed at that time, half the finds were 
brought back to London and, after exhibition, were divided among principal 
museums. How all this was achieved we ¢an to-day only wonder, and it is with 
regret that we look back upon those golden days of excavators prepared to sacrifice 
every luxury in support of their science, and of a public only too glad to foster 
research and to encourage the pursuit of knowledge. The excavations at Pithom, 
‘Tanis, Bubastis and other Delta sites, and the outstanding triumph of the identification 
of Naucratis, are some of the successes which stand to our credit during this period. 

In 1890 our Society embarked on the new enterprise of the Archaeological 
survey, undertaken on Professor Griffith’s initiative, to record standing monuments. 
It is impossible here to name all the sites of which the records were thus rescued or 
to mention those engaged in rescuing them. It would, -however, be unfair to pass 
over in silence the name of Norman de Garis Davies, who, single-handed, and 
living with a simplicity that at times amounted to real hardship, copied and 
published all the tombs of El-‘Amarnah, of Dér el-Gebrawi, and of Shékh Said, 
to speak only for the period before his marriage and later brilliant work at Thebes. 
This, to my mind, constitutes the high-water mark of our achievement, and since 
destruction continues with ever-increasing velocity, I have the ardent hope that 
the same kind of salvage will in the future play a large part in our proceedings, even 
if it has to take the place of excavation altogether. 

In 1897, our Society again launched out in a new direction through the 
foundation of the Graeco-Roman branch. Classical scholars were becoming more 
and more aware of the importance of the Greek papyri discovered in Egypt, and 
the successes in this respect achieved by Flinders Petrie in the Fayyim (this time 
not working on our behalf) paved the way for the fresh departure. At this point 
those great scholars Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt came upon the scene. 
The riches in the way of literary texts found by them, as well as administrative 
documents, letters and writings of all sorts, can be qualified without exaggeration 
as stupendous, and form the subject of a long series of stout and incredibly learned 
volumes, the completion of which is even yet by no means in sight. 

The many later activities of our Society cannot be described in detail, but 
reference must be made to the youngest of our ventures, the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, a periodical intended to keep our subscribers in touch with the latest 
developments in Egyptology and papyrology. Since I find myself the editor for a 
third span,.I will say no more about this periodical, except that it presented a bulk 
of nearly three hundred pages a year until the Paper Controller imposed his present 
unwelcome course of slimming. . 

At the end of the last war a few of our wealthier subscribers came forward 
with promises of considerable annual donations, and these helped to tide the Society 
over a very critical period. Since then expenses have been continually rising, and 
though the annual subscription was raised to two guineas and some saving effected 
by the limitation of what was given to subscribers by way of return, the financial 
resources derived from these subscriptions have, since 1918, been slowly but steadily 
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shrinking. In course of time, and in spite of help from our American branch, 
which I have not previously found an opportunity of mentioning, things had reached 
the point where our income from subscriptions barely sufficed to cover office expenses 
and the cost of the Journal. Lectures and the formation of an excellent Library 
were offered as fresh attractions, but the acquisitions of new members did not keep 
pace with our needs, and wefe it not for certain windfalls in the way of legacies and 
some magnificent external aid about to be mentioned, we should be in a parlous 
condition indeed. One of the greatest supports of recent years has been the 
generosity of our late President, Sir Robert Mond, who paid for the excavations at 
Armant out of his own pocket. On an even more munificent scale has been the 
help afforded by John D. Rockefeller, Jur., whose princely gifts enabled us to publish 
three monumental folios of the scenes in the famous temple of Sethos I at Abydos, 
with a profusion of large coloured plates—a very expensive luxury. Last, but not 
least, the good offices of our Belgian friend M. Capart brought us into touch with 
the Brooklyn Museum, whose large subscriptions combined with others for which 
we are indebted to the Louvre and to the efforts of His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Sweden enabled us to conduct successful excavations at two sites in Nubia, 
Sesibe and ‘Amarah West. 

| This brings me to the vital topic of future prospects. Vital the topic certainly 
is, but it is also one on which it is extremely hazardous to speak. Being of a naturally 
optimistic temperament, I gather a morsel of comfort from the following experience. 
Ever since my election to the E.E.S. Committee somewhere about Igt1, our 
Honorary Treasurer for the time being—and we have been blessed with a sequence 
of very able and cautious Honorary’ Treasurers—has always been threatening us 
with imminent bankruptcy. And yet we have survived, and have to our credit 
as the outcome of sixty-one years’ work, 45 volumes of excavation memotirs, 
27 volumes of the Archaeological Survey, not including the aforementioned Abydos 
folios, 27 volumes of the Graeco-Roman branch, and 28 volumes of the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, in all nearly 130 large books, not to speak of a number of minor 
or special publications. The Egypt Exploration Society is, as you see, a going 
concern with a magnificent goodwill. Among our assets are a capable excavator 
(Mr. H. W. Fairman), a good library, and an admirable secretary, and we possess 
a generous and interested if somewhat reduced body of members. Our society 
deserves to survive, not only by virtue of its past record, but also because it canalizes 
and fertilizes all that there is in this country of interest in Egypt and her remains. 
A number of tasks interrupted by the war remain unfinished, and these at least we 
are absolutely bound to bring to completion. Again, our Society helps to breed 
new scholars, as well as to provide these, when obtained, with an audience for their 
endeavours. Its place could never be taken by an official Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology, localized in the East, though such an Institute is equally desirable and 
would have its own immensely useful sphere of action. Individual initiative is at 
the root of the best British life, and the Egypt Exploration Society is the child of 
such initiative. 
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To all that I have said, however, there remains a proviso and query mark. 
Is the future generation going to show that thirst for knowledge, and that patient 
devotion to research, which have existed in the past? Is the public, impoverished 
as it will undoubtedly be, going to be still willing to supply the funds without which 
our efforts will be impossible ? I can well imagine that when the new era begins 
to assume more settled shape, our less well-to-do friends might show great keenness 
over our researches. If we reduced our subscription to a quarter, and multiplied 
the number of our subscribers by six, we should be in a fair way financially, though 
we might still have to count on the external aid with which recent years have 
favoured us so liberally. But—and here a word to my younger colleagues may not 
be out of place—in order to win support from the public we shall have to deserve it. 
Am I unjust in my feeling that the younger Egyptologists are too easily contented 
with lower standards, too little truly enthusiastic to make sacrifices for their science, 
and perhaps the greatest fault of all, too lacking in a sense of elementary promptitude? 
At all events, I am firmly convinced that the sooner they are put to the test, the 
better for all parties. Too much of the responsibility for our Society has rested on 
old shoulders, and it is high time that this state of affairs should be radically altered. 

True to my programme, I have confined my remarks to the Egypt Exploration 
Society, but I doubt not that there are other Archaeological Societies working 
overseas equally worthy of your favour and of the public support. I will allow myself 
only one generalization. Whatever the Society, wherever its field of work, its 
future success depends almost entirely on two factors—on money and on personnel. 
It is best, of course, if you can stand well in both respects, but of the two, the personnel 
is by far the more important. Without efficient workers your funds will inevitably 
dwindle. But if your leader in the field is a man with even half the energy, the | 
ability and the devotion of a Flinders Petrie, there are good chances that in due 
course he will himself find the money necessary to carry on his work. 


DiIscussiIon 


Dr. 7. G. D. Clark. I think we all agree that we have been participating in a session 
of extraordinary interest, though there was a difference in mind and outlook between the 
first speaker and the succeeding speakers, these lectures were essentially complementary. 
I think that Mr. Myres’ opening speech in this session is one with which I agree more 
fully than any other that I have listened to on any archaeological subject. I really do feel 
that he stated a case which needed stating. We hear so much about planning and so 
little about its limitations. There is no real scope for argument on the necessity for plan- 
ning. I think that the guiding principle laid down for the relation between State and 
archaeology should be a protective and negative, rather than a positive one, and should 
spring from the efforts of individuals and societies. Later speeches illustrate the tremendous 
driving force of the individual and justified the individual society. I think that all of us 
have had experience of Government or Service Departments during the last few years, 
and I feel very doubtful whether this experience has made us more enthusiastic for further 
contact. : 

There are two main dangers which Mr. Myres pointed out : 

(1) The danger of individual keenness and effort being damped. This is not a 
theoretical problem. We have been fortunate in living in a country where the State has 
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not hitherto damped initiative. But in some countries researchers have been literally 
frozen out of their subjects by State inspectors. 

(2) On the subject of the regimentation of research, I think that anyone who has had 
experience of research will agree that as a result of unforeseen factors a new field of develop- 
ment may open up at any time. Any form of planning must be based on preconceived 
ideas which may impede the free development of research. 

(3) A point which Mr. Myres did not make is this. Research may not be thwarted, 
it may be misdirected. It has been wickedly misdirected in Europe. Even in this country 
the State is going to be more powerful, and this power may be exercised to control trends 
of research. We may have to magnify various aspects of British prehistory. But I 
tremble to think of what might happen in the future world in which we are going to find 
ourselves after this war. 

Miss M. Whitley said that in post-war conditions we must appeal to a new public. 
The interest of the Workers’ Educational Association should be enlisted, for through it 
we might be able to secure the help of trained and interested labour. 

Mr. Turner pointed out the need for a wider contact between numismatists and 
archaeologists. 

Miss Keef said that her experience as a hospital librarian showed that there was a real 
interest in archaeology among the younger generation to-day. 

Mr. Faulkner suggested Summer Schools in archaeology should be held for members 
of the public, who should be given the opportunity of helping on a dig. Part-time evening 
classes at Universities would also be helpful. 

Miss J. du Plat Taylor emphasized the need for an archaeological bureau, which would 
serve as a centre of information for people coming from abroad, and also as an advertising 
bureau. 

Dr. Margaret Murray. 1 have had a long experience of archaeology and the methods 
of raising funds. Apparently from the discussion and speakers it is this fact which is the 
difficulty. May I just make a remark that before the war Mr. Sidney Smith of the 
British Museum took me round the Assyrian Department and I said I wished to goodness 
he would make this Department interesting, and he replied, “‘ If you would allow some 
of the money which pours into the coffers to pay for the Egyptology Department we will 
make it more interesting.”” And I replied that if he had made the Department more 
interesting the money would pour in. It is really to my mind that fact that archaeologists 
in so many places consider it as a preserve and do not make it interesting to the general 
public. 

Egyptology was made one of the most interesting subjects in the world by the excava- 
tions of Sir Flinders Petrie who really practically stumped the country in his early days 
and made everybody Egyptology-minded. That could be done anywhere in England, 
or any other country, if you are really interested in it and would be prepared to give up 
a great deal for it. It seems to me that what the speakers want by State Control is money, 
and many wish to have security which very often means stagnation. We need the amateur 
—the person who will do archaeology for the love of it and is willing to put up with 
hardships rather than give up the joy of the actual work itself. State aid must mean 
State Control, which will inevitably reduce us to the level of Civil Servants. You will 
find very little initiative in the Civil Service. If you want originality in a science do not ' 
have State Control. 

Mrs. D. 7. Chitty. 1 think we must understand that to advertise on a large scale costs 
time and money. I am not against extending our interests but you must realize that if 
you put your time into appealing for funds and making the subject interesting you have 
very little time for anything else. We must realize that when we throw open our facilities. 
of learning to a larger public it won’t bring with it a balancing increase of funds. And 
there are many other subjects competing for the interest of the intelligent public. 
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Dr. CG. F. A. Schaeffer. Research cannot be confined to national frontiers. 
Archaeologists of different countries come together: by common interests. There are 
antiquities in France of great interest to British archaeology. In Northern France some 
of our antiquities should be studied by your specialists. I would suggest to you that 
you should not limit your schemes to absolutely British sites but look towards the Continent 
or further afield, and I hope that you would allow your colleagues from the Continent to 
help you to achieve your research. On the other hand, if you have antiquities whose 
specialists are to be found on the Continent then you should appeal to them. 

Miss M. E. Shaw mentioned that great interest is shown by soldiers in lectures on 
Egypt. 

Mrs. Hawkes. Archaeologists seem to be a flock of sheep flying before the big bad 
wolf of State Aid. Surely we are being unrealistic. Is the Civil Servant a different 
species ? ‘The private societies have not been unwilling to enter the British Museum in 
search of advice, and that is the State. We must arrive at some proper relation between 
research and the Treasury. What is the State except ourselves. Mrs. Chitty has opened 
up the difficulty of getting money. Surely it would be easier to get it by taxation. } 

Mrs. Mackay. Dr. Murray repudiates the idea of seeking security for young 
archaeologists but unless a man has some hope of bringing up his family he will not be 
willing to enter the profession. There must be a future in front of young men. If we 
depend on people with private means we shall cut out from our field a number of able 
people. I am told that there are posts at the top of the ladder which are difficult to fill, 
but I would draw your attention to the fact that many of the middle rungs of the ladder are 
missing and it is hard to get to the top unless you have some way of getting there. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer. The distinction which is sometimes drawn between so-called | 
Civil Servants or State Archaeologists and so-called independent archacologists is artificial. 
For example: Flinders Petrie, professor of Egyptology at London University, was he of 
the former or the latter class >—On the other hand, what concerns the effect on research, 
dependance on private funds and private support does not mean independance. On the 
contrary. According to the experience of several of my most distinguished British 
colleagues, State help, say a grant from the British Museum, allows them as much freedom 
of research as contribution from private sources. In my view, State help and private help 
should, after the war, be generously granted to archaeological research in these islands 
as well as abroad. For, looking on the matter from the Continent, I must say that British 
archaeology as an ambassador of British science and British culture has served its country 
well. 
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I am asked in the first place to make it quite clear that I speak to-day not only 
entirely as a private individual, but as a private individual who would not be 
consulted on questions of policy, least of all in relation to the department to which 
I now temporarily belong. 

Mere mention of the State can provoke criticism and distrust everywhere, and 
possibly nowhere more—if recent experience is any ~ guide—than amongst 
archaeologists. Much has been said about controls, forms, restrictions of rights and 
the rest. We have heard, too, to-day and in the past, statements which seem to 
suggest that the archaeologist who is also a Civil Servant is a creature apart from 
all other archaeologists, whose activities he restricts through mysterious and unfair 
powers. 

This second criticism I do not propose to discuss. It must be sufficient to point 
out here that Civil Service archaeologists include people like Mr. Bushe-Fox, 
Mr. Clapham, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Kendrick, Dr. Wheeler, and others whose 
reputations and works are of the highest quality. 

But the other is more important. The critics must keep clearly in their minds 
not only what they want done, but also how it is to be done. It is quite useless to 
criticize Government departments for failing to do this, that and the other, while 
at the same time opposing the efforts of the people working for those departments 
to obtain the necessary powers. Several times during this meeting I have been 
assailed by critics who complain particularly of the failure of the ‘‘ Office of Works ” 
to take action where antiquities have been destroyed. But inquiry reveals that at 
the time they themselves had made no attempt to inform the authorities of this 
destruction. It does not seem to occur to them that a handful of men cannot have 
their eyes everywhere, least of all in present conditions ; or that their criticisms 
could more usefully be made openly and directly to the departments concerned. 
They prefer to say, in effect, “ We cannot possibly increase the power of the * Office 
Ota Worksiaes 

Yet these things cannot be done without controls. The almost complete 
absence of general control in the past has produced a shocking mess in our country- 
side in which antiquities have been by no means the only casualties. These 
antiquities are the irreplaceable raw material of archaeology. They can in the end 
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only be protected through the State ; and we must see that the State department’s 
powers are adequate for this purpose. We are confronted with a phase of recon- 
struction which in itself must have an effect on the preservation of ancient 
monuments. We are faced also with economic changes which will in time have 
their effect upon research by limiting the funds available at present from private 
sources. If, therefore, the cause of archaeology is going to progress, much must 
depend on what the State does. 

Only the State can plan on the scale called for by the conditions. It is to our 
interest that there should be a strong State department to work in the closest con- 
junction with the archaeological world in general. By a “strong” department | 
mean one sufficiently staffed to deal with the many problems involved, with adequate 
statutory powers, and with the necessary prestige in dealing with outside people 
and authorities. I do not mean that it would attempt to impose its will on individual 
societies or research workers. That has not happened in the past. ‘There seems 
to be no reason why it should happen in the future as long as we recognize the 
dangers and guard against them. 

The external organization by which such a development would be prevented 
is now being worked out. It is regrettable that it did not exist earlier ; for it might 
have safeguarded the position of archaeology in the projects and proposals that have 
already been put forward. We cannot but regret the complete omission of 
antiquities from the Scott Report* and from some planning projects, like that of the 
Royal Academy for London. We can only hope that our new Council for British 
Archaeology will have opportunities of reviewing the position. In any case its 
value as the vehicle for non-official expression and influence will be immense. 
And it will also provide the means of co-ordination between “ outside ” archaeologists 
and the State department. The Council and its organization would, in fact, 
form the pool from which boards and committees could be drawn to work with the 
department. There could then be no danger that Civil Servants would lose sight 
of the outside world and its needs. 

Now there are three functions which affect the State (1 say nothing here of 
education and museums which are provided for separately in our programme): 
preservation, record, and research. The important question is: what sort of 
organization would best deal with the future situation. What I would like to see 
happen—and you will remember that I speak entirely as a private individual— 
would be more or less as follows. 

First, and to my mind fundamentally important, I should like to see emphasis 
on the cultural value of archaeology to the people as a whole, rather than that it 
should be treated as a matter of bricks and mortar, earth and stones. ‘There are 
signs everywhere of an awakening interest in cultural matters. Even some of our 
politicians have advocated a Ministry of Culture. Whether this is desirable I do 
not propose to discuss here ; but I believe that the need might be met by widening 
the scope of the Board of Education, the title of which might be modified in some 


I And of the results of archaeology from the Norwood Committee’s report on the School syllabus. 
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way that would recognize its right to deal with the wider aspects of culture that 
should—or do already—receive official support. 

Of a number of units that would function under that arrangement a Depart- 
ment of Antiquities would be one. I should like to see grouped under that 
department various units which at present function in an unco-ordinated way. 

The first result of such grouping would be greater economy of time and effort, 
with more immediate results. ‘To take one instance. 

We at the Ordnance Survey have to see that the archaeological vaya stays 
en the Ordnance maps is kept up to date. Our field work produces many new 
discoveries which, of course, goonthe maps. But between discovery and publication 
there is inevitably a time lag ; for publication depends naturally upon the general 
Survey programme of revision and publication.* The result is that in our records 
there are many antiquities which must remain unpublished indefinitely ; and there 
is no way in which we, being a small unit, can spare the time to make the information 
generally available. But if co-ordination existed between us and what might be 
called the preservation department, that department could then know of new 
discoveries at once, and could proceed to schedule them with the minimum of delay. 
As things are, there is no way of maintaining such co-ordination: the people 
concerned are far too busy with their own day-to-day work to be able to deal with 
problems of this sort. 

In themselves, however, the various units would continue to function as they 
do at the present time, with the necessary building up in order to cope with the 
problems which planning and reconstruction would present. 

The most difficult problem on the preserving and recording side, it seems to me, 
is that of the invisible and unknown antiquities which come to light by chance and 
of which nobody could expect to have any warning beforehand. It seems essential 
that there should be a properly organized system of liaison with local workers and 
others (in which the museums, might play their part), so that such discoveries could 
be saved for science and examined in conditions which would enable the fullest 
results to be obtained. 

Here the chief trouble is that the people who make such discoveries do not 
usually know what to do about them. There is great need for publicity on the lines 
of Preservation Orders for wild flowers, rare birds and the like, which would tell 
people what action to take when such finds or discoveries are senile Such notices 
should be posted not merely in country places, but on all industrial and building 
undertakings where the surface of the ground is disturbed. Through them we 
should probably save a great deal which at the present time either disappears 
completely or is heard of only when its scientific value is destroyed or much impaired. 

An important aspect of the preservative function is control of excavation. 

I agree entirely with what Dr. Schaeffer said yesterday on this subject. We must 


’ 


1 This is why much obviously erroneous information still survives on many current maps. ‘The mistakes 
go back before the days of scientific archaeology—and archaeology officers. ‘They cannot be corrected on 
the published maps until the opportunity for revision comes along. 
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have some system of licensing or of control for excavators. We can no longer afford 
to allow excavation by the untrained, even in the sacred name of individual freedom ; 
the cost to archaeology has already been too great. The actual protection of 
monuments must obviously continue to be the care of the State authority. But the 
licensing could be done by archaeologists themselves. There is no reason why a 
register of excavators should not be drawn up by the Council for British Archaeology. 
Commentators on this subject have seen dangers of discrimination, or of excessive 
professionalization. But there need in fact be only one condition, the validity of 
which no one in this room would deny: that excavators, whether amateurs or 
professionals, should work according to the established archaeological rules. With 
this observed all would be well. And the rest is easy enough to apply. 

I turn now to research. 

On all sides there is increasing expression of the need for the nation to do 
something by way of grants to advance the study of its past. It is obvious from 
Miss Kenyon’s pamphlet, and from what has been said here this morning, that 
grants are necessary. The Societies’ resources are limited and becoming more so. 

Should such grants become available the machinery for dealing with them is 
of the greatest importance. Once again we might visualize a Grants Board which 
would work in conjunction with any committees that the Council or any other 
responsible body might establish. 

I see no reason to believe that the State, in making its grants, would try to 
influence the work done. It has not been done in the past. I can speak as one 
who worked for two State departments before I became a Civil Servant. I never 
found that there was any attempt to interfere with the archaeological side of my 
work. If I was ever in danger of having an original idea that clashed with 
accepted opinion official hands were not raised in horror, nor official blue pencils 
invoked. I think there has been exaggeration of the dangers that attend such a 
system. : 

But while the grants which would be made for research would be made 
independently of State control of the archaeological aspects of the work, there are 
certain types of research which, I suggest, can only be done by some sort of State 
organization, because they lie outside the scope of any society. One such function 
might be the National Record of which Sir Cyril Fox spoke yesterday. Mapping 
and air-survey are others. It is perhaps necessary to add that no one need suspect 
State archaeologists of wishing to retain all the plums for themselves! Here I may 
be allowed once again to refer to the work of my own department. We have 
regarded it as our duty to organize, not necessarily actually to do the work ourselves : 
we are, in fact, the permanent core which maintains itself in being behind individual 
workers who may come and go. In the case of the Megalith Survey, for instance, 
local or private workers have been used wherever they are available. We have only 
undertaken the work ourselves where conditions are difficult, or where no local 
workers of the right calibre were available—that is, where the magnitude of the task 
could only be faced by the resources of the State. 
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And that is the note on which I would close. The State organizations are 
necessary for two things. In the first place, to perform for science the duty of 
maintaining recording and preserving ancient monuments and other records of 
our past. Secondly, to help in the general problems of research, organization, 
administration and finance. Civil Servant archaeologists at the present time would 
in fact maintain that they are the servants of the archaeological world, rather than 
its masters. They are content that this should be so. But archaeologists should 
do their best to back them up and help them to obtain the facilities and powers they 
need for the more adequate performance of duties which at times become awell-nigh 
overwhelming burden. 


DiIscussION 


Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer. 1 have been asked to say a few words about the new organiza- 
tion of archaeology in France. In France, the State only provides money for those 
excavators who appeal for it, and in that case the State exercises some measure of control. 
The scheme is a good one, and in ten years time it will be possible to see how the State 
has used its powers. In this scheme there are fifteen directors of Antiquities, each 
one of whom is in charge of several Provinces in which he supervises the archaeological 
activities. The director is a source of help and advice to excavators, they can appeal to 
his experience, and for his help if necessary. These directors are not appointed, therefore 
they are not CivilServants. They are drawn from archaeological members of the Academy 
and individuals well known for their activities in archaeological fields. Therefore, I think 
people will have no hesitation in dealing with such men because they do the job to a great 
extent on their own initiative. There is naturally danger that these directors may be of 
the older class, because younger people must think of their livelihood. 

I think this scheme of appointing advisers is a good thing. The work is done 
voluntarily and the directors receive expenses only. These directors of Antiquities are 
instructed to set up, if possible, a local Committee of people who will help them in their 
job, schoolmasters, and anyone interested in archaeology, and this Committee should 
more or less control and help the work of the archaeologist. By this scheme you secure 
discreet control, and a large measure of individual help. 

Mrs. Baumgartel. 1 have been asked to add a few words about the organization of 
German pre-history, details concerning which are also given in the published statement. 
In Germany a great many of the things suggested in this Conference have already been 
carried out. For instance, elaborate card indexes of antiquities exist in the museums. 
Much has been done to interest the elementary school teachers in the villages, who have 
made a real centribution to the survey of the antiquities of the countryside. There is, 
however, a danger in State Control of the teaching of prehistory. German prehistory 
_was nationalistic from the start, and when the Nazis came to power, they seized upon it 
for the inculcation of their ideology. We must remember the dangers of the misuse of 
archaeology. 

Mr. Dunning emphasized the value of work done by local societies, but said that it 
must be recognized that the standard of local archaeological work varied. We must 
recognize one arithmetical fact in connection with our Ancient Monuments ; the number 
of them cannot increase, but may decrease, owing to destruction, whether by commercial 
undertakings or by archaeologists themselves. ‘They are a heritage, and however good 
the local care has been in the past, we must recognize. that some form of State Control is 
inevitable. 
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Mr. Glendenning pointed out that State Control depends on public opinion. The 
Ministry of Works would be only too grateful for pressure to be brought to bear from 
Parliament to strengthen its hands. 

Dr. Clark. I myself have never suggested for one moment any disapproval of our 
Civil Servants as individuals. It is not the personal side of State Archaeologists that I was 
referring to at all, but to the system. We all have the same aim, to see that the State does 
take an interest, but we must make sure that we are agreed on how this should be 
done. . : 
Another point which has to be brought into mind is that many of the dangers which 
were mentioned by Mr. Myrestrs, are not dangers which affect us at the present moment, 
but are dangers which might occur after the war, and, therefore, very largely the business 
of this Conference, and we must try to sort out ways and means of apparent control, 
with freedom of initiative and freedom of research. Many speakers have stressed. the 
National interest, but I would stress rather International interest. In efficiency of 
method, pre-war Germany was exceedingly far advanced. I myself have admired it for 
years. Card indexing, record, and so on are all magnificent. We are years behind, but 
where has it led Germany, and where would it lead us ? et 

Miss k. M. Kenyon. 1 think we are all agreed that State Control over preservation 
and record should be strengthened. What we are not agreed on is the extent to which 
we need and must have Government help for research. The last session was intentionally 
placed in juxtaposition with this one, as we wished to bring out the contribution which 
local societies have made in the past, and must make in the future, and we cannot conceive 
any form of organization of archaeology which leaves them out. 

People like Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie can always raise money. Mrs. Chitty is an 
expert on this, but though she has her Yorkshire well organized she still admits it is difficult. 
There must be some additional sources of supply. We can all admit that the Government 
is not such a devil in disguiseas is thought. It allows the British Academy £2,000 per 
annum for research, and it does not attempt to control how it is spent. That is the 
principle, that money for research should be granted to be expended by somebody 
representing archaeology, but the actual machinery is still to be settled, and I think we 
can envisage some such grant to a responsible archaeological organization which would 
make all the difference, and what we have to do is to persuade the Government, 
1.e. persuade the Nation, that it is necessary and worth while. | 


Ihe Chairman. Before closing this meeting I have a few words of my own to say. 
I wish to say I am entirely in agreement with the last speaker. The case was put succinctly. » 
There is so much one might say, but I must cut some out. A few words on one point, 
this question of initiative. I am a great believer in intitiative and also State Archaeology. 
I do not see any difference between the two. If we take the products of State Archaeology 
in the past, I think some of them have shown a certain amount of initiative. After all, 
what should we have done without air photographs, and the State has tackled this. If it 
was left to the poor individual to hire an aeroplane and go up into the air, he might find 
it made quite a hole in his pocket. The same applies to maps, collection of material,: 
compilation of records. Archaeological maps in the last twenty years have been available 
in this country and others. This is an undertaking which only the State can control, 
as it runs into thousands of pounds. All that cannot be undertaken by a private 
individual. 

I have a story to tell you. When we started to do the Ordnance Maps a certain 
amount of ‘opposition came from the business people. These people told us what they 
would like to have done, and to do in the future. They never had done it, and when the 
State took the initiative they went to the Publishers’ Association, and asked for them to 
stop them. The Chief told them “ where to get off, and they got off ”’. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Fil.-Li. Peter Shinme. ‘The question of State finance for archaeological research is one 
that seems to me of primary importance. There are two questions here. The first is, is it 
desirable ? The other, if it is desirable how should it be organized ? 

I consider that State financial aid is absolutely essential if we wish to establish 
archaeology as a serious science. The time has come (it is overdue) to break down the 
idea that it is a pastime for rich dilettanti. This idea can only be destroyed if there is 
sufficient money available to enable the serious, and frequently poor, student to carry on 
post-graduate work and to be reasonably sure of an adequately paid job to follow it. It is 
also necessary if archaeology is to be so considered, that research and excavation should 
not be directed, as largely up to the present, by the necessity for finding stuff sufficiently 
spectacular to make it worth while for a museum or a wealthy amateur to finance it, but 
that the research worker should be free to work to supply answers to the unsolved problems 
of history and prehistory, regardless of whether the results are artistic or ‘“‘ museum- 
worthy ”’ or not. 

The second question is, if this financial aid is forthcoming, how is it going to be 
administered. My view is that what is necessary is a central Institute, run by the State, 
to be the controlling factor in training and research. It is, I think, necessary that such 
an Institute should itself be of an official character, and not just an independent body 
subsisting on the State money. ‘The need for an official status for this Institute is so that 
it will have the authority really to control all archaeological work. It should have the 
power to ensure that no excavations in this country, and no excavations overseas by British 
excavators, take place without authority, and that only those known to be competent be 
allowed to excavate. The Institute should also be responsible for the general planning 
of archaeological research, and for seeing that all research and excavations proceed along 
lines envisaged in the plan. This does not mean that the individual worker’s initiative 
would be restricted—but it would ensure that time and effort are not wasted on 
unnecessary work. 7 

A final point is that a reasonable remuneration should be fixed for all excavations 
and that no one should be allowed to accept work except at the recognized rate. This is 
necessary to stop the employment of the wealthy at the expense of others, as happens so 
frequently under the present method. f 


/ 


A Summary of Archaeological Organizations in Britain and a short 
Summary of Archaeological Organizations in France and Germany, etc., 
were published by the Institute of Archaeology for the information of those 
attending the Conference. Copies of these are available. For detatls of 
Publications, see back cover. 
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We may expect after the war enhanced interest in foreign archaeology, but we 
may also expect increased difficulties in lack of funds ; for many of our old sources 
of revenue may fail us, and we may expect a lack of trained men, for it is hard to 
build up a cadre of experts if there is no assurance of their employment and living 
wage. If the State is to be successfully approached to meet our need, and I see no 
reason why this approach should not succeed, this must be with clear-cut proposals, 
and if possible with proposals which invite not so much a new departure as the 
expansion of a policy already approved. If we can quote precedent we shall be 
more persuasive. 

I do not myself think it probable, or desirable, that the Treasury should finance 
directly the work of an archaeological expedition. It is most unlikely that any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would feel justified in subsidizing out of public funds 
a cause giving results no more tangible than those of field archaeology. I think 
that the cause of archaeology would lose immeasurably if it lost the personal interest 
of the individual subscriber. Also State assistance implies State control, and I 
doubt whether State control is necessarily good for the aims and methods of pure 
science. 7 

On the other hand experience seems to show that in some countries at ledst 
“ private” excavations run by an individual or by a leatned body, as most British 
excavations have been run, have been at a disadvantage compared with the 
Government-supported expeditions of, say, Germany and France ; the official status 
of the latter commands more respect and consideration and obtains greater facilities. 
On this ground, therefore, Government assistance is to be welcomed. In what form 
is it best forthcoming ? The British Government has in the past given an annual 
subsidy to the British Schools of Archaeology in Athens and in Rome ; and through 
the British Museum it has helped expeditions by money grants and by the loan of 
experts who are Civil Servants ; and the Museum has run its own expeditions at 
its Own Cost. 

I have myself every reason to be grateful to the Trustees for help in both these 
forms. But it must be pointed out that the money grants come out of the purchase 
grant allotted to the Museum by the Treasury, and the Trustees, if they draw upon 
that grant for excavation, must justify their action to the Treasury by showing that 
they have acquired value for their money in objects. Consequently, the Trustees 
can finance only an expedition from which good objects are likely to accrue to the 
Museum, without regard to historical interests, and that only in a country whose 
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laws permit the excavator to retain and export a reasonable share of the objects 
found. This cuts out many countries, including some in which excavation 1S 
scientifically most desirable. In view of these limitations an increase of the Museum’s 
purchase-grant, however desirable in itself, cannot satisfy the needs of archaeology. 

It seems to me that State aid should take the form of an advance along the 
lines already laid down by the assistance given to the Schools in Athens and in 
Rome, by the loan of personnel, and also by the more recent developments of the 
British Council. The British Council is a cultural and non-political institution 
founded to promote a better understanding and, therefore, greater goodwill between 
Britain and other nations, an object which the Government Is prepared to finance. 
Few things are better calculated’ to promote understanding and goodwill than 
practical evidence of interest in and sympathy for what has made a nation—its 
origins, its past history, its borrowings from and its contributions to the civilization 
of a wider world. The Council’s work would be much helped if there were 
associated with it archaeological schools open to students both British and of the 
country concerned, studying, excavating and publicizing in the country the results 
of its studies. On such schools Government money could be spent without any 
departure from precedent. And such association would effect financial economies. 
The archaeological school would share the use of the British Council’s local quarters, 
hostel, etc., it would require only books, library space and a technical workroom 
of its own to be, at least for some time to come, adequately equipped. What is most 
necessary is the endowment of a Director and bursaries or studentships. 

The Schools are not intended to replace Societies existing or hereafter to be 
formed for the pursuit of archacology abroad, or in any way to limit their initiative. 
But such a Society if running an expedition, could if it wished draw upon the school 
for its staff, thus saving the cost of salaries and living expenses and devoting its own 
funds to the actual field work. Again, the scientific work of the schools would not 
be directed by the British Council as such but by an ad hoc committee, possibly the 
Archaeological Committee of the British Academy and delegates from the British 
Museum, and from the Societies ‘nterested. The Schools would assist only such 
expeditions as were recommended by the Committee (for this, too, we have a good 
precedent) ; it could advise as to sites and would negotiate for the Society with the 
local Government for concessions and facilities ; the Society would thus obtain for 
its expedition an official status. The Schools could, of course, carry out their own 
excavations with funds provided either by Societies or by individuals. Lastly, the 
Schools could undertake cither in whole or in part the publication of the results of 
an expedition officially associated with it, a publication fund being an essential part 
of the Government endowment of the School. 

As a further contribution of the State, I would suggest an increase in the stafis 
of the archaeological departments of the British Museum and of the Imperial 
Institute, the age-limit of the candidates being raised and the condition attached 
that they should have had experience in field archaeology. There is no doubt that 
such experience is invaluable for the museum worker, just as museum experience is 
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invaluable for the excavator. Such expansion would enable the museums to lend 
members of their staffs with less dislocation of routine work. 

The increase of museum posts and the founding of School directorships and 
bursaries would go far towards solving the main problem of the excavator’s life. 
An assistant on an expedition, drawing a salary only for the season’s work, would 
be eligible for a study bursary during the off season. The field Director might look 
forward to a School directorship or a museum post. That degree of “ security ” 
which has been sadly lacking in the past would make archaeology a possible career, 
open, without regard to private means, to any genuine student possessed of the gifts 
which archaeology demands. | 


Discuss1on 

Miss K. M. Kenyon opened the discussion by reading some communications received 
from archaeologists at present overseas, or otherwise prevented from attending : 

(A) Mr. 7. H. Iliffe, Keeper, Palestine Museum, reported that a number of 
archaeologists: had been meeting informally to discuss the necessity of co-ordinating the 
conditions under which archaeologists may dig in different countries. He also reported 
a visit from Sir Malcolm Robertson and Professor Ifor Evans of the British Council, who 
had asked for views on the general question of the relations of archaeology to the Council’s 
main object of spreading British culture and improving external relations. It had been 
pointed out to them that if the British School at Athens, and the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem had been supported even to a modest extent by:the Government, 
much of the work of the Council would have been anticipated. ‘The Council representa- 
tives agreed that we ought to aim at creating a strong fabric of flourishing British Schools 
in the different areas, in close co-operation with the Council, which might be an inter- 
mediary between them and the Government. The enthusiasm and interest to run the 
Schools was there, and the key to financial support, so long missing, might be held by the 
Council. The Council, he believed, accepted the views that the indirect approach, as 
carried out by Schools. of Archaeology, might be the best. 

In a further letter Mr. Iliffe reported a meeting of archaeologists of different 
nationalities arranged for July 1oth-11th, and gave its agenda, of which the most important 
items were the establishing of uniform terms for excavations, the creation of separate but 
co-operating archaeological institutions in each country, and the suggestion of a Council 
for Near-Eastern Archaeology. 

(B) Mr. A. J. Arkell, Commissioner for Archaeology and Anthropology in the Sudan, 
stressed the fact that very inadequate provision for archaeology had been made in the 
Sudan, owing to lack of funds. State assistance was essential, preferably through a 
British Institute of Archaeology in Egypt, with which country the early history of the Sudan 
was closely linked. There was a real need for educating the intelligentsia in the past 
of their country. A museum which showed clearly the advances and retreats of culture 
which had taken place would give them a background and a sense of proportion which 
was at present wholly lacking. 

(CG) Mr. Seton Lloyd, of the Department of Antiquities in Iraq, had sent a memor- 
andum on the organization of excavation in Iraq, between the two wars. Since the recent 
insurrection an effort had been made to correct the ultra-nationalistic bias, and to 
establish archaeology on more scientific lines. The important point for the future was 
the vital necessity of co-operation between Iraqi and foreign excavators. Foreign scholars 
could give help and advice, and the Iraqi staff of the Department could give facilities 
which would greatly reduce the cost of work, besides assisting in the choice of sites. The 
Department was creating a corpus of finds covering the whole period of the history of the 
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country. If the British School of Archaeology in Iraq could materialize into something 
more than a notepaper heading, it would go a long way towards solving the difficulty. 
A joint expedition shared by the School and the Iraq Government could provide for 
British students an opportunity of experiencing field archaeology to supplement their 
study in the museum. By mutual arrangement, promising Iraqi students, who are 
beginning to appear, could be sent after their field experience to study in London by a 
system of bursaries. In a recent visit Sir Malcolm Robertson and Professor Ifor Evans 
of the British Council had shown the greatest interest in the idea, and would probably 
give any support which the Committee of the British School thought fit. 

Miss Kenyon commented that all the letters had the same theme—the necessity of 
support of some kind for schools abroad. All the writers had either been in contact with 
British Council representatives or knew of the suggestions under discussion. The British 
Council realized the importance of archaeology as a contribution to British culture. It 
still remained to convince the Government, but in that direction the help of such a 
Conference as the present one would be considerable. 


Dr. Alan Gardiner congratulated Sir Leonard Woolley on an admirable paper. It was 
delightfully concrete, full of ideas, closely reasoned and put down a programme which 
would have to be considered in all its details. It was in fact a “ blue-print’”’. That 
morning he had himself advocated the continuance of the Egypt Exploration Society as 
a separate body and he held to that view. He did not want to see it become subsidiary 
to an official institution. At the same time he stressed that he thought an official institution 
equally, if not more, important. He mentioned that after the last war he had been the 
prime mover in the idea of an Institute of Archaeology in Egypt. One covering all fields 
was probably an even better idea. 

He would like to say on behalf of the Society that they welcomed the scheme put 
forward on general lines most heartily. ‘There remained however the question of con- 
sideration of details. ‘There were two points he wished to emphasize. (1) He would not 
welcome any school in the Near East which took as its direct aim the furtherance of good 
relations. That would have to come about, like many of the best things in the world, as 
a by-product. If we did good work in a kindly spirit and collaborated with other 
institutions in the country, and if we preserved that spirit, good relations would come about 
as a most admirable by-product. (2) One word which he objected to in Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s speech was ‘‘ economical ”’. If the scheme which the British Council and the 
Treasury were prepared to finance was a badly-financed scheme, it would only make us 
look ridiculous in comparison with the liberal support given to their own similar institu- 
tions by other countries. It was essential that if the plans were carried out it should be 
done in an open-handed, liberal manner. 

Mr. Swede wished to make two points. (1) On the question of establishing schools 
abroad and of spreading British culture, he would suggest that not all the natives of other 
countries were yet sure that British culture was the best that the world could give. He 
agreed with Dr. Gardiner’s views. 

(2) Whether it was due to the fact that most of those present were British or not, 
he thought the question was being considered in too narrow a sense. It was really a 
matter for the world. There was the question, for instance, of schools in America and 
India. | 

Dr. le May said he was not an archaeologist but was present on behalf of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. No mention had been made of countries further east than India, for 
example, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Siam and the Philippines. He would like to know 
whether there was any special reason for the omission of these countries. 

Miss K. M. Kenyon replied that it had at first been proposed that the Conference should 
cover the world, but they had been strongly advised to concentrate on those areas for 
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which there were most speakers available. They would be only too glad if other areas 
were brought into the discussion. There was no intention of ignoring them. 

Miss Caton Thompson expressed interest in this well-thought-out scheme. The point 
that impressed her most was the probability that British Schools so established would 
accept students of.the countries concerned. This would do more than anything else to 
foster good feeling. She felt as strongly as Dr. Gardiner about the undesirability of 
archaeology being in any way associated with the name of any organization for the official 
dissemination of British culture abroad. It was not the duty of archaeology to do this. 
Feeling that to be the case, she was personally very doubtful of the wisdom of establishing 
British institutes so closely linked as had been suggested with the centres of activity of the 
British Gouncil. Although working independently, they would be associated inevitably 
in the native mind with those activities. She could only say that in most countries of the 
Near East specific national institutes were regarded by most natives as agents of pure 
propaganda. This was certainly the case in Cairo. It would be extremely difficult for 
archaeology to free itself from suspicion if it allowed itself to become associated with the 
British Council. It must keep itself clear of any suggestion of being an instrument of 
cultural diffusion. 

Another point was that, as another speaker had said, British culture was not regarded 
everywhere as the best possible. We had got to remember that we were not the only 
pebbles on the beach. America would certainly also be wishing to establish permanent 
institutions and other countries would have equal desires to do so. We could not start 
a race of cultural diffusion. We should first ascertain whether we should be welcomed 
by the countries concerned and we should find out what America was thinking on the 
subject. Finally, to return to her first point, she considered any association of archaeology 
with cultural diffusion as most undesirable. ; . 

Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer protested against the impression that the foreign schools were 
concerned with propaganda. That might have been true of the German Institute in 
Cairo, but was certainly not true of the French Institute there, which was very old- 
established, had done valuable scientific work not only on Egyptology proper but ‘also 
related subjects, and had welcomed foreign refugee workers. 

The greatest caution was necessary against rousing a suspicion of propaganda and 
the British Council suggestion had some danger. At the same time, the British culture 
should be made better known, and British archaeology better helped. 

Sir ’. G. Kenyon thought that one side of the topic of indirect public support had 
been rather overlooked. It was not so much a question of going to a country in order to 
cultivate our national culture. There were a good many countries, such: as Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, etc., in which we had, or had had, responsibilities, and it was desirable 
that we should show interest in their archaeological monuments. So far the Government 
had taken little interest in this side of things and the national name had suffered in con- 
sequence. One object of establishing institutes would be to show that we took a 
Sympathetic interest not only in the political aspect of a country, but also in its history 
and contributions to culture. We should not be too shy of accepting public money for 
this purpose. Nor need we be afraid of the domination of the political side. The 
tendency at present was for the Government to supply the money for a particular object, 
leaving the administration of it to the authorities concerned. He, therefore, endorsed what 
Sir Leonard Woolley had said. There was no need to be unduly afraid of propaganda. 
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Director, Liverpool Public Museums ; President, Museums Association 
1. NATIONAL MUSEUMS 


Speaker: C. F. G. HAwkKeEs, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities, British Museum 


In maintaining the National Museums out of the national revenue the public, 
as I see it, aims at getting back value for its money in the form of enlightenment and 
enjoyment for itself from the things in them: things collected and conserved, 
comprehended and arranged, and brought to its notice either directly by means 
of display or indirectly by means of publication, whether by the museum officials 
or by any of its own members who wish to use the collections for purposes of research. 

The museum staffs, as the public’s servants in all this must therefore, know 
what to collect and how to conserve; they must dispose of reasonable time, space 
and material resources for eehersion and arrangement ; and they must make 
it their care to display intelligibly and ee ey the better part, and to hold 
available for research purposes all, of the museum’s contents, as well as perhaps 
organizing the circulation of travelling exhibitions, and certainly taking a lead 
themselves, and giving assistance to others,,in works of publication. And their 
assistance to others is not to be limited to matter for publication, even in the broadest 
sense ; they must extend it to all people of good will who ask for it, whatever their 
purpose, and in particular to all their colleagues of the museum profession through- 
out the country, and indeed throughout the world. 

Now these duties are, of course, to a great extent shared by the whole of the 
museum profession, but every curator, and every other citizen, has the right to 
expect from the National Museums the best available answer to every question 
relevant to them that he may ask. ‘This means that the staff must act as a central 
clearing-house for all existing knowledge, and all current ideas, about their various 
subjects, without limit. And neither the curators, nor the other citizens, expect to 
be let down. 

I do not want to make out that this is too tough. It can be done. Indeed, 
for the most part, museum officers like their work. Still, humanity is frail ; some 
failures in their performances are only to be expected, and against these the public, 
if it wants to keep up the value of its whole museum investment, should help as far 
as possible to guard. ’ 

Its best way of doing this, to my sabia is to maintain a constant interest 
in its nauuseums, together with a constant barrage of friendly criticism. ‘The two 
must go together, for if the interest be inadequately aroused there is at once matter 
for the criticism. 
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And my main complaint against you, the Public, in the years before the war, 
is, that you did not criticize the National Museums enough. You put up with too 
much that was second-rate in our performance, without appearing to notice it. 
That is not to say that I and all my colleagues did not immensely appreciate, at all 
times, your generosity and kindness to us, but you would have helped us, as well as 
yourselves, if you had been less easy-going about our faults. And I want to ask you 
now, if this was so in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? In other words, 
how are the Public going to treat the National Museums after the war? If there is 
interest, and if there is criticism, then at once we shall have common ground for 
moving on to discuss practical matters; and I hope very much that we shall. 

Obviously, no discussion of the future of the museum movement in this country 
can afford to leave the National Museums out. The work of the movement as a 
whole is essentially team work, and if each museum within the team must now set 
to and have its own plan, how indispensable is it that the National Museums shall 
have their plans, if they are to play their proper central part in the working of the 
team! Ido not know what my own museum’s plan is or will be ; but I am quite 
- sure that those responsible for it,and for all the National Museums, will be eager to 
hear what the Public thinks their plans ought to be. 

And at least I do know this, that in the sphere of archaeology alone, the great 
steps forward that we have been talking of at this Conference will demand a greatly 
increased activity and a greatly enhanced standard of performance from museums 
everywhere, and from the National Museums above all—in London, Edinburgh 
and Cardiff. I fancy, too, that when this evening we reach the culminating subject 
of education, this will be even more clearly seen. , 

For the museums to keep abreast of the stirring times ahead, under the barrage 
of friendly criticism which they should invite, will be a tremendous task. 

And now mark this: if the Public wants that task properly carried through, 
the Public must be ready to pay for it. Not only that ; if the Treasury, in its name, 
hesitate over how much to pay, the Public must insist in getting what, on serious 
and balanced reflection, it decides it wants. If the Treasury think that demands 
for expenditure come only from the over-heated minds of enthusiastic museum 
officials, they will quite rightly be inclined to turn them down. But the insistence 
of an informed public opinion is a different matter ; and, for this reason above all, 
I do urge that public opinion should here and now begin to take definite shape, not 
only on theoretical principles, but on practical matters. 

Do you want new National Museum buildings? A new Museum of Ethno- 
graphy, for example? Or, as Dr. Westcott of the Science Museum has lately 
suggested in Wature, an entirely new general museum of human history, co-ordinating 
the whole existing London set-up? Or in any case, do you want that set-up revised ? 

Do you want the British Museum separated from the National Library? Do: 
you, or don’t you, regard the Victoria and Albert and the British Museums as 
objectionably overlapping each other? Or do you want any revision of the 
departmental set-up inside the Museums? Outside them again, do you want 
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open-air museums? And if so, what? And where? Or films in museums? Or 
television from museums? Are you content with the old types of museums furniture 
and cases, or would you pay for new experiments (for example, in the synthetic 
glass, which the war has developed so rapidly for the purpose of aircraft) ? Would 
you like to see interchange of staffs between National and other.museums ? 

And above all, how much, if anything, are you prepared to pay to have the 
National Museum staffs enlarged?» That, as you will have guessed from what I 
have said of the magnitude of their duties, is to my mind the immediate crux of the 
matter. For it takes time to make a skilled museum man. And if there is to be 
expansion, and if it isn’t to be crippled by under-staffing, the right young people 
should be put in the right new places as soon as ever the ending of the war permits. 

But it is not for me to seek to dictate your wishes. It is for you to give the lead 
in answering all these and many other such questions, and to decide how big, or 
how small, you wish your investment in your National Museums to be, and what 
return, in enlightenment and enjoyment for yourselves, you wish it to yield. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as we Civil Servants say : “ Passed to you, please.” 


II. OTHER MUSEUMS 


Speaker: Dr. F. S. Watts, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Deputy Director, Bristol Museum and Art Gallery ; 
Fon. Ediior, ‘“ Museums Journal ”’ 


There is a certain fitness that I, as a geologist, should be invited to speak to: 
archaeologists when they are discussing and planning post-war activities, for these 
complementary sciences have benefited each other and our marginal investigations 
have resulted in mutual good. | 

But it is as a provincial museum official and wartime editor of the Museums 
Journal that I take part in the discussion this afternoon. 

The gap between the scientist and the interested layman has widened much 
in recent years as progress and specialization in scientific knowledge has developed. . 
The resulting chasm is serious, and the problem of bridging it must be solved 
separately for each branch of science by its own devotees : but surely in archaedlogy 
the museum is by far the most efficient medium for presenting results not only to 
the hackneyed “ man-in-the-street,’’ but also to the interested amateur and indeed 
to other archaeological specialists. 

Museum folk in this country are fully convinced that the three-dimensional, 
visual educational method which forms the basis of their craft has been, and will be 
even more in the future, the best available means for instructing the general 
public in the past, present and future work of archaeologists. The written word 
has its uses but also its limitations, the spoken word is invaluable, but the silent 
teaching of a museum specimen displayed in surroundings of related material and 
with a background of well-conceived labels is of surpassing value from the 
instructional standpoint. 
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Increasingly also it is being stressed that the local museum should be the 
cultural home of the surrounding population. The time when a museum stood for 
something dead but stuffed into semblance of life, and patrons entered the building as 
one would a tomb, has gone for ever. Citizens regard their museum and art gallery 
as the focal point of their intellectual life, and post-war schemes for the dissemination 
of archaeological knowledge should take this vital factor into consideration. 

The first point, therefore, that one would make is that the provincial museum 
is an invaluable means of linkage between the community and yourselves and by far 
the best medium for communicating the results of your work to the public, and this 
because objects themselves are always more attractive and impressive than the most 
vivid of descriptions. 

In the last fifteen years, the standard of local museums has improved enormously, 
but we are not satisfied yet, and the Museums Association has presented to the 
Reconstruction Committee of the War Cabinet a considered statement detailing 
the functions of a museum together with suggestions that museums should be so 
distributed as to serve the whole population. Thus, as a consequence, every 
archaeological site or local problem will be covered by a local museum. It is also 
contemplated that some system of grants similar to those administered by the 
University Grants Committee should be established. But this is not all, for even 
at the present time the Museums Association is considering in detail the post-war 
recruitment and training of museum officials so that men and women of the 
desired calibre will be available for administering the high ideals visualized in the 
Reconstruction Memorandum. 

Thus, in the same way that the State is already responsible for the preservation 
of the larger monuments of the country, we of the museum profession envisage that 
in the future the State will in some measure be responsible for museum material, 
which includes, of course, the smaller antiquities. It appears that it would be only 
‘logical and proper for this Conference to endorse and support the Memorandum 
prepared by the Museums Association for it is only by some such means that the 
preservation and availability of material from excavations can be assured. ‘The 
implications of the Memorandum include a partial State supervision for museums 
and a high standard of scholarship for the curatorial profession, and these are 
desiderata surely required by archaeologists. 

Great changes have affected the outlook of those in the museum world during 
the last fifteen years. Even in a war-ridden world people are becoming museum- 
conscious. It is not only true that museums form the best known medium for 
disseminating archaeological knowledge to the public, but it must be admitted that 
they are preparing themselves to carry out this mission in an adequate manner 
and to serve efficiently the post-war world. The co-ordination of the museum 
service throughout the country will ensure that all material entrusted to it will be 
preserved in an adequate and competent manner. 

But what is the essential contribution of the provincial museum? Surely, it is 
that it forms the natural and proper repository in which to preserve material made 
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available from local archaeological investigations. Not a lifeless repository but a 
living exposition of the facts enshrined in the material. Indeed it can be asserted 
that the. material assumes an even greater importance when housed at or near its 
original site. If necessary it may even be expedient to found a museum to house 
material from a special site of high archaeological value, always provided that 
~such museum will fit into the general pattern of distribution of institutions that has 
been determined for the region. 

In passing, might one stress the inadvisability of placing archaeological 
material in a private museum to which students are only allowed access as a special 
and personal favour. The concrete evidence of our culture in times past belongs 
to every citizen and should be available to all who wish to examine it. 

Granted then that the provincial museum constitutes a proper and suitable 
setting for the results of archaeological excavations and that the future organization 
of museums and their staffs will ensure the safety and interpretation of the material, 
we can continue to enquire what in broad outline should be the general principles 
governing its exhibits and stores. It must, however, be remembered that local 
initiative must form an important element in museum administration, and the 
principles will therefore be diversely applied. 

Ideally, it would appear that the archaeological collections should be presented 
in three phases. The vestibule of the building should be occupied by one or more 
restorations so devised as to present in as accurate a manner as possible even to the 
least observant of the public, the outstanding events in local early history. These 
are arranged in the “ umbrella ” part of the museum building where folk congregate 
to escape a passing shower and where under such transient circumstances arresting 
exhibits portraying a clear-cut story can be of service and may even arouse a per- 
manent interest. 

Then the second part of the museum would, by means of actual specimens 
portray the details of local archaeology. The arrangement here would be broadly 
chronological but possibly with minor geographical divisions. In most museums 
it will probably be found expedient to combine the chronological and geographical 
methods. Interesting episodes in the local archaeological story should be emphasized 
and illustrated by plans of sites, maps of the region, photographs of the objects 
in situ and adequate labels. tite whole should show a complete mastery of modern 
methods of display—an exhibition of grace and beauty. But in this part of the 
museum it is essential that the local archaeology be related to the science as a whole 
by the introduction of comparative material. The extent of this non-local material 
will naturally depend on the policy and size of the museum. Sufficient it is to 
state, that except in the smallest museum such comparative exhibits must be included 
and even in the one-room type it is probable that such a background can be supplied 
by means of a few charts and diagrams. This then is the part of the museum of 
greatest service to the intelligent and interested public and perhaps also to some of 
the “ umbrella type’, who may be forced there by a continuation of the storm. 
It is where the craft and ingenuity of modern display methods will be exercised and 
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with an absence of any superfluous material every exhibited specimen will be strictly 
functional. 

Lastly, an inner room or rooms will contain the store material and residue 
from excavations and other sources. The arrangement here will be methodical but 
not for display. Types of storage in dust-proof—or nearly so—cabinets with the 
material arranged in drawers and cupboards so that it can be seen and not touched 
by the student, are essential. Access to this part could be by request, but the con- 
tinuous presence of the curator during the visit of a student would not be necessary. 
Admittedly this is an ideal arrangement but it does obviate the necessity for clumsy 
and inconvenient—to use a mild term—storage boxes and it does mean that the 
results of archaeological work are available to those interested almost “‘ on demand ”’ 
and not as the result of several days excavations on the part of the harassed curator. 

Museums welcome and desire close co-operation with archaeologists. They 
have enjoyed this in the past, and in the post-war world, with the museum movement 
more fully co-ordinated, they look forward to an even greater measure of your help 
and assistance. ) 


Discussion 


Miss F. Tyrwhitt spoke as a layman and a town planner, who had discovered that 
archaeology is an essential background to her work. She complained that the results - 
of excavations were not made available to the general public. 

Much is said about spreading British prestige abroad but it should surely begin at 
home. Town planners are likely to change the face of the country and they are at present 
equipped mainly with knowledge of the layout of some classical town which has no 
bearing on everyday life in this country, but if they want to find out about the background 
of this country they have nowhere to go. They are appointed to County or Borough 
Councils and there they have general information about a variety of trends, but no 
knowledge of their local background. Archaeologists should make their material available 
to planners. Museums should produce air photographs and distribution maps on a larger 
scale than those published by Sir Cyril Fox, and excavations should be regarded in the 
light of their local and national importance. Unless this is done, bad mistakes will be 
made by town planners. 

Professor Norman Baynes. Mr. Hawkes has asked us to say what we want in museums. 
[ want in the British Museum a total recasting of the arrangements for the periodicals. 
To my mind for the ordinary student the present arrangement is most unfortunate. Since 
1918, up to the outbreak of the war, I have been preparing a bibliography for the 
Byzantinische Keitshrift, and I have had to go to Oxford to see the current journals. They 
are catalogued when they arrive but they do not appear and they are not available to the 
students in the British Museum. Can we have an enlargement of the British Museum 
where recent journals are on show? I would also have a large staff free to look around 
and see when an important periodical begins to appear. A number of most important 
periodicals lack Vol. I, owing to failure to recognize their merit. What we need is a 
few people who will only be employed to keep their eyes open upon foreign publications 
since you cannot depend entirely upon foreign book agents for this service. To 
summarize, I want more money for archaeological journals and their rearrangement, 
and eyes to watch for the appearance of new periodicals. 

Dr. Saxl. There is no doubt that without a knowledge of archaeology the history 
of art is almost useless, but I would contend that monuments cannot be treated without 
a knowledge of the history of art. In the field of museums the same divergence of meaning 
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in the term “ visual” arises in different countries. In America visual is very often used 
to mean concrete knowledge : in Germany it has got an emotional sense. In museum 
technique there is the difference between instructing the intellect of the visitor and feeding 
his emotions. I think that these two different sciences must be combined in order to 
produce the right museum. 

Mr. W. F. Grimes. Mr. Hawkes has said that this meeting is a free for all. He has 
told you that in the years he has been at the British Museum he has not succeeded in 
discovering what the policy of the Trustees is. May I suggest that one of the causes of 
that difficulty—and one of the things which we here should do our best to get altered—is 
the fact that the Governing body of the British Museum, which still maintains its eighteenth 
century organization, is out of touch with modern conditions and the idea of modern 
museum technique. How many people are aware of that organization and of what it is 
composed ? The facts are that the direction of the Museum consists of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and, I believe, the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Obviously times have changed since 1752 or 1753, but the composition of the Board of 
Trustees has not changed since that time. The descendants of eminent benefactors of 
the past are also on the Board. That position is absurd, and as long as the Museum 1s 
run by such a Board it is not at all surprising that its policy is hard to learn. One of the 
first things should be a new Act of Parliament to enable the Board of Trustees to be com- 
posed of people knowledgeable about museums. Until that is done it is hard to see how 
the British Museum can do its proper work in national life and how members of the staff 
can reach the public in the best way. 

Secondly, we are approaching a phase of reconstruction in the case of museum 
buildings. In some cases buildings have been destroyed by enemy action, in others it 
is an extension of museum activities. I suggest that the museum as a place where visual 
education can be carried out to its highest pitch is something which has developed in 
recent years. I would like to suggest that the museum world should set up some kind of 
committee to assess the experience of workers and architects in order to find out the best 
features of museum buildings. As regards lighting, it is exceedingly difficult to see the 
specimens in the cases of most museums as you often have to fight your way through 
reflections. I suggest that one cause is that too many museums are designed from the 
outside inwards. It is time that after the experience of the years in which the idea of the 
modern museum has arisen we obtained a committee of architects and museum people to 
consider how to design from the specimens outwards and not the other way round. 

Mrs. D. 7. Chitty raised the question of what was to be done with foreign collections 
that were offered to a museum, and suggested that if they were inappropriate they should 
not be turned down flatly, but an effort should be made to see them properly placed. 
She also said that she hoped there would be increased opportunities for experts to 
make museum careers, but that naturally means more money. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


Lt.-Col. Stuart Piggott. Amalgamation is needed into regional units (e.g. Wessex, 
Wales, East Anglia) and connected with the field-work policy of the central controlling 
Institute, clear recognition of division between public and students and segregation of 
material into display and student’s galleries accordingly. In the public galleries curators 
should stop being gentlemanly and realize that they are competing with shops, cinemas 
and posters for advertisements in attracting the public’s attention. If prehistory comes 
into schools, museums would naturally be linked with the teaching. Ideally I should like 
to see museums as part of decentralized units of the controlling body (as e.g. the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and Museum at Jerusalem, which I saw last month—the ideal “ local ”’ 
nucleus for research). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Chairman: Muss J. R. Bacon, M.A., 
Principal, Royal Holloway College, University of London 


IL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Speaker : Mrs. D..P. Dosson, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


There is no doubt that there is a need in elementary schools for some 
archaeological teaching to be combined with that in history. Without ‘some 
knowledge of prehistory children have little real comprehension of the visible world 
around them, and its implications. 

There are various ways in which this teaching may be given. First, by the 
teachers themselves ; but this necessitates the study of archaeology in Universities 
or Training Colleges. Secondly, if teachers cannot undertake it, then special 
lecturers can go into the schools. Progress has been made on these lines in Somerset, 
owing to the generous endowments of Mr. William Wyndham. Lectures have, in 
various schools, been given on local archaeology and history, illustrated by lantern 
slides and specimens, and keen and abiding interest has been shown by some of 
the pupils. If they are told what to look for in their own neighbourhood, their 
keen eyes may make discoveries of real value. 

It should be remembered that it is useless merely to show children pictures 
ofruins. Teaching should be as local as possible, but reconstructions and descrip- 
tions of what buildings really looked like must be used to bring the remains to life. 
Similarly, illustrations of people in togas and other unfamiliar garménts convey 
little to the child, but if he is shown pictures of actual Roman shoes made of leather . 
with laces, or boots with nailed soles, or tools and other objects with which he is 
familiar, then the Romans become real to him. It is possible, also, to teach children 
a little physical anthropology. Skeletons thrill them, and they enjoy taking each 
other’s head measurements, and noting different skull shapes, and can get an idea 
of physical racial differences in this practical way. 

A third way of teaching is by visits of the scholars to museums, and also by 
museum loans of specimens. Distinguished work produced by evacuated school 
children as the result of lectures in Wells museum by Mr. H. Balch have been on 
view at the Conference. 

All these methods open new vistas for children. There is also the question of 
suitable text-books. ‘The Council for the Preservation of Rural England is consider- 
ing the production of books on local history and archaeology. Before the war 
Messrs. Nelson had planned a series of elementary text-books on various countries 
and periods from prehistoric times onward, illustrated by booklets of pictures each 
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dealing with a subject such as food, clothing, houses, monuments and _ travel. 
Unfortunately publication has been held up. 

Perhaps the most important method of presenting archaeological information 
is by school broadcasts. Two years ago a new series of lessons on the subject was 
started, and dealt with the geological evolution of the earth and its creatures up 
to the appearance of man, with prehistory, and then with the ancient civilizations. 
Specific subjects which were included were the origin of the wheel, boats, transport, 
trade, the alphabet, counting, etc. The broadcasts took the form of talks between 
the curator of a museum and two children who asked him .questions. On each 
occasion a B.B.C. observer was asked to go back into the past and describe what 
he saw. In every case care was taken to answer the question: “‘ How do we 
know?” Explanations were given to show how the archaeologist had obtained 
his evidence and how he had used it to make the past tell its story. 

Over 1,000 schools now listen to these broadcasts. In many places local 
museums and libraries co-operate by putting on show suitable exhibits and books. 

In some ways broadcasting has proved itself to be the most hopeful method for 


teaching archaeology in elementary schools. 
\ 


II. SECONDARY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Speaker : Pur~ip Corper, Esg., M.A., F.S.A. 
Curator, Verulamium Museum ; Acting Librarian, Soctety of Antiquaries 


The subject naturally falls into two parts: the part that might be played by 
archaeology: — / 

(a) in the classroom—in teaching of such subjects as history, geography, 
dre tGan. . 
(b) outside the classroom as a leisure activity. 

No-one would claim that archaeology should be taught as a school subject. 
But it is equally obvious that no teaching of history or geography can ignore the 
archaeological background, or be complete without making use of archaeological 
material. 

For pupils of middle school age (say 14 to 15) the study of local history is the 
finest introduction to the history of England. The enthralled audience of the young 
at an excavation site is, moreover, the best promise of a future enlightened public 
opinion, on which all our future plans depend. 

For adequate teaching in schools, we need text-books, or popular books suitable 
for school libraries, written by prehistorians, but there will not be much improve- 
ment until it is accepted that an acquaintance with recent archaeological findings 
is an essential part of the training of all teachers of history and geography (and art). 

Only the informed enthusiasm of the skilled teacher can fire the young 
imagination and direct the eager learner to where wisdom is to be found. 

I have had an exceptional opportunity of learning how excellent can be the 
work done by boys of 16-18, and even younger, in various branches of natural 
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history, geology, astronomy and archaeology, for I taught for twenty years in a 
school that had a long tradition for such leisure activities. 

Schoolboys, as I have proved by experience, are capable of excellent archaeo- 
logical field work, and can successfully undertake certain types of excavation 
provided they have the right leadership and discipline. : 

The greatly increased numbers of field workers that we require must, in the 
first instance, be recruited from the schools ; and an interest acquired at school, 
as many here will know from their own experience, may decide the whole trend of 
their lives. 

Excavation in particular can appeal to the boy. It is an active occupation 
involving exercise in the open air, the joys of collecting, the romance of the treasure 
hunt. It trains keen observation, demands scientific method, and may include 
training in many things which involve the manifold qualities that belong to the 
trained scientific worker. But very great caution is needed in advocating school 
excavations. A site of suitably simple type must be selected in consultation with 
archaeological experts, for no site should be endangered for the sake of training 
the novice. The teacher in charge must combine enthusiasm with a recognition 
of his own limitations in this type of work, and scientific standards of excavation 
—including filling-in—and publication must be achieved. But where excavation 
is inadvisable, there is still the wide field of local survey of antiquities, where school 
parties can do really valuable work. The study of church architecture, brass- 
rubbing, heraldry and the like will attract many. 

This leads me finally to another question. If our schools train the archaeol- 
ogists of the future, as they must, what careers are open tothem? How often have 
those of us who are or have been teachers had sorrowfully to damp the enthusiasm 
of some gifted youngster who wished for an archaeological career because we knew 
there could be no chance of his finding a livelihood in it? 


III. UNIVERSITIES. (a2) OXFORD 


Speaker: PRoressor H. T. WapE Gerry, F.B.A,, 
Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford 


It seems to me (it may be a natural prejudice) that the branch of archaeology 
which most flourishes in Oxford is Greek Archaeology. Sir John Myres has taught 
that a historian not only finds evidence in archaeology for facts of political history, 
but if he looks with understanding eyes at the material remains of Greek civilization, 
he enters new paths of history, quite other than the political and quite as interesting. 

Yet Professor Beazley says truly that archaeology is not firmly rooted in our 
curriculum. There is the Archaeology Diploma : either part of a pass degree, or 
else a post-graduate course : not part of a normal honours course. In the normal 
honours course archaeology has two precarious footings. Honour Moderations has 
certain subjects which students have to choose ; reasonably often they choose 
archaeological subjects. In Greats the special archaeological subjects hardly 
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matter (they are almost never taken) ; it is more important that in Greats a certain 
amount of archaeological knowledge is “ expected of all candidates”. Expected, 
say the statutes ; it is not always found, not always demanded. 

In Greats, archaeology is the handmaid of history. The sorts of knowledge 
which are appropriate there, are numismatics, t#e distribution of pottery types, 
harbours and fortifications, the history of sites such as the Akropolis of Athens. 
Candidates should know something of how such evidence bears on the problems 
of political or economic history with which they deal. Few examiners will ask 
more—will expect a first-hand acquaintance with the coins, or pottery or 
buildings. | 

This may produce, and has produced, archaeologists of the first class, by 
providing a good intellectual background, but it provides no training in archaeo- 
logical method. Many students welcome it, and indeed no self-respecting enquirer 
is content to ignore evidence which he knows to exist. But many feel uneasy at 
using, evidence whose teachings are liable to change and difficult to control ; 
impossible to control, unless the historian has learnt to know about his handmaid. 

Well : he can learn something of her if he takes Greek Sculpture in Modera- 
tions. .He may there acquire the rudiments of archaeological method. He will 
not start with any problem to which his material must provide an answer or a clue 
any more than when he first reads Homer ; indeed, rather less. ‘The treasures of 
antiquity are spread before him and he learns to look at an object with patience, 
exactness and delight, to see what he can see, to see what is there, not to collect 
evidence for something else. That is what I mean by the rudiments of archaeological 
method ; the trained use of the senses. It is perhaps learnt easiest on works of art ; 
but this un-Platonic habit of respect for, and delight in, the concrete example, of 
letting it tell its own story without leading questions, this habit once acquired is 
not lost. 

Of the other Moderations options, Homeric Archaeology is a good subject, 
and often taken; but it does not perform this particular function. The third 
option, the detailed study of a site, such as the Forum or the Akropolis, Olympia or 
Delphi, would, I believe, be quite admirable if the student was able to see the site 
for a sufficient length of time : I come back to this. 

Our system, then, will provide a destined archaeologist like Payne with a good 
intellectual background ; it does not do much, not I think enough, to bring 
archaeology to ourselves. Our studies could be leavened by this training of the 
senses. Some find it an extra burden to be asked to use their eyes and senses as 
well as their mind ; it could be a delight, if those senses were trained. I think this 
is good educational doctrine. What I know is that historians would use their 
evidence better for this exact discipline. 

I would like, therefore, to ventilate an idea, that some time in the four years’ 
classical course, if we can still keep the four years, one term should be spent in the 
South, in Athens or Rome or elsewhere. I should like it early in the four years, 
that is, during Moderations. Itshould bea‘ term’. The good libraries in Rome 
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and Athens make this possible, but the student would also have something like the 
tuition he would have in Oxford. Those who are studying a Greek or Roman site 
(one of the Moderations options) could have lectures about the Akropolis or Agora ; 
if they go to Delphi or Olympia, they could perhaps return at certain intervals and 
read essays. I leave the details to better organizers. Who is to give this instruc- 
tion? If a proportion of our undergraduates were in the South, could not a 
proportion of our dons be also? How good it would be for us. There is, there 
must be, a close connection between schools at Athens and Rome and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. I would like to see 1t that much closer. 
There are problems of finance, the rotation of tutors, the co-operation of 
Cambridge and of other Universities, the proportion of students who would take 
this term abroad, which I need not now try even to formulate, much less solve. 


Ill. UNIVERSITIES. (4) CAMBRIDGE 


— Speaker : PRorFessor D. S. RoBERTSoN, M.A., F.B.A., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge 


The greater part of my remarks are the communication of Professor Wace’s 
views which I shall shortly read to the Conference. Before I do so, I wish to 
remind you first how archaeological teaching at Cambridge is at present organized. 
Classical Archaeology has no place in the First Part of the Classical Tripos, but 
it is one of the five alternative groups making up (with a general section, common 
to all five, comprising history, philosophy and literature), the Second Part of the 
Classical Tripos : it is in this group practically confined to sculpture, architecture, 
painting and coins. The old Second Part, which was of wider range and more 
advanced character, survives in the Diploma in Classical Archaeology, taken by a 
small number of able students, who must have good general classical qualifications. 
There are both a Professor and a Reader in Classical Archaeology, as well as 
Lecturers. General archaeology, which has a Professor (the old Disney chair), 
as well as Lecturers, forms one section of the Archaeological and Anthropological 
Tripos: the schedule contains some anthropology and_ also prehistory and 
archaeology, both general, and belonging to a selected area; this section does noi 
in itself constitute full degree course. Northern archaeology also enters into the 
other section of the Archaeological and Anthropological Tripos, the title of which 
is Anglo-Saxon, Celtic and Northern Studies ; this section also is not by itself a 
degree-carrying course. | 

Opinions may differ as to the desirability of this rather sharp separation of. 
Classical and General Archaeology. My own view is that at the undergraduate 
stage Classical and Northern Archaeology, at least, are each best studied in: close 
connection with the literature and general history of the Classical and Northern 
peoples, and that specialization in strictly archaeological training ought to come 
later, though no doubt presence at a well-conducted excavation is most valuable for 
beginners. 
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I might also mention, in connection with one of Professor Wade Gery’s sugges- 
tions, the existence at Cambridge for the last twelve years of the Jebb Fund, which 
enables some persons of limited means in statu pupillari, between the First and 
Second Parts of their Classical Tripos, to visit Greece, Italy, Sicily and other 
approved areas, without any conditions of research or any preference to students 
of archaeology. 

I will now proceed to read Professor Wace’s communication, only adding that 
in his covering letter to me he made it clear that he regarded what he has written 
as raw material for me to work up, but it has seemed to me more satisfactory to 
give you his views a little shortened, but otherwise exactly as he has given them 
to me. 4 

Archaeology as a subject of study naturally divides into two main branches, 
(a) field, and (b) study, or book archaeology. From the University point of view, 
that is from the educational side, it is the second branch—study or book archaeology, 
with which we are first concerned. The books used in teaching archaeology consist 
of first-hand reports of research of all sorts, and of text-books. It is always advisable 
to teach the students to go’to the first-hand reports, and not to be content with 
text-books. ‘Teachers must also in their lectures amplify and bring up to date the 
text-books used with first-hand material. 

In practice, as a rule, University teaching in archaeology has three 
objects, (a) to assist other branches of study, (b) to train archaeologists, and 
(c) research. | 

(a). Archaeology can be and should be used as a handmaid to other 
studies especially history and literature, and also to anthropology. For history and 
the study of the progress of civilization, archaeology is invaluable if properly 
used. Archaeological facts from inscriptions or from excavations can correct the 
written authorities for any period. Further, archaeology is of prime importance 
in topographical and ethnographical questions. There are, too, cases in which 
history is reconstructed from archaeology, as in the case of Minoan Crete or Homeric 
Greece. There is no need to stress the value of archacology as a subject for the 
training of anthropologists or those who are given an anthropological course. 
Many, too, of those who study the history of art would benefit by a training in 
archaeological methods. 

(b). The training of young archaeologists should be an essential part of 
University work in this subject. Here much depends on the teacher and it is 
usually desirable that the teacher should have experience in field work, for he must 
be able to indicate to his students the value and use of field work. ‘The teaching 
in this respect will, of course, begin with book work from handbooks, lectures and 
the like, but for the better training of young archaeologists a University needs a 
museum or rather a teaching collection of material to bring the student face to face 
with facts. Here a reference collection of pottery, a collection of casts of sculpture, 
squeezes of inscriptions, etc., are of the greatest use. Perhaps, too, it may be 
possible for the teacher under the auspices of the University to undertake field work 
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and conduct excavations and so give his students practical work of the best 
kind. j 

(c). Research is always part of a University’s work and when the archaeological 
student has graduated he should then be ready to undertake research. Here his 
University may be able to provide him with a travelling studentship for one or 
two years so that he may travel abroad, work in foreign museums, visit sites, and 
as a member of one of the British Schools in the Near and Middle East, become well 
acquainted with field archaeology in all its aspects. At the same time the research 
student should have one special subject in mind on which he is preparing to write 
a thesis. The student of British archaeology will, of course, travel in West European 
lands and study their archaeology on the spot and work in museums or universities 
under distinguished foreign scholars. The same, mutatis mutandis, applies to 
practically all other branches of archaeology. Above all, the student needs to be 
trained in the field to keep his eyes open, observe everything he can, be patient, 
assemble facts and interpret if he can their significance. He should never be 
allowed to start with a theory. When he begins his research subjects, his mind 
should, if possible, be empty of ideas on his chosen topic. The theory will in time 
be produced by his study and arrangement of the facts. 

Then last, as to the teacher himself. We have already said that it is advisable 
that he should, if possible, have had experience of field work himself, and not be 
merely a book archaeologist. It is also desirable that he should if possible while 
acting as a teacher undertake research himself, and again not mere study research 
but active research on travel or field or museum work. He can be encouraged to 
undertake excavations, and as remarked above, train his students in the field, as 
well as refresh his own knowledge, and keep himself archaeologically alive. A 
teacher who is not an active researcher will probably not be so good a teacher as 
one who is. | 

These remarks apply to the teaching of all kinds of archaeology, and though 
it is true I have had classical and Aegean archaeology mostly in my mind while 
writing, yet they will apply equally well to British or to general archaeology, or to 
the archaeology of almost any part of the world, for instance, to Islamic archaeology. 
This last—Islamic archaeology—has not been much encouraged in England. 
Arabic scholars tend to confine themselves to literature and those who study Islamic 
art and archaeology do not know the language and the literature. Seeing the 
many interests of this country in Arab and Islamic lands, it would seem desirable 
that some encouragement should be given to the study of Islamic archaeology 
Shahan 

Finally perhaps one might add that a course in archaeology would not be a 
bad thing for many students. It should teach them observation, attention to 
detail, method in the collection and arrangement of facts, logical argument, and 
the necessity of presenting a case clearly and briefly, and above all patience. Who 
can say that a student who has been trained in these qualities is not better equipped 
for the battle of life ? 
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III. UNIVERSITIES. (c) OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


Speaker: W. J. VARLEY, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., 
Lecturer in Geography in the University of Liverpool 
Paper read by R. Wricut, Esq. 


For ten years before the war I was a member of the teaching staff of a provincial. 
University, to which was attached an Institute of Archaeology, of which the claim 
to have made valuable contribution to pure archaeology cannot be denied. But 
though I feel it is disloyal to say so, it must be admitted that it was not designed to. 
contribute to education. There were occasional public lectures, a post-graduate 
Diploma in Archaeology was advertised in the University Calendar, the Institute 
was visited by a certain number of scholars, but in the main, it served as a postal 
address of the three professors, who were free to devote their time to the enrichment 
of learning. 

There were signs, long before the last war, that the days in which the concept 
of the place of archaeology in the Universities as the pursuit of a very recondite 
erudition by a select few in a quiet temple dedicated to no other purpose, were 
passing. Anyone who has conducted an excavation within moderately easy reach 
of a populated centre will bear me out when I claim that there was a staggering 
volume of popular interest in archaeology. Even though much of this was pure 
vulgar rubber-necking, may I, as a teacher, remind you that anyone concerned with 
education who can start from any sort of interest has the hardest part of his task 
behind him. 

Before the war this interest compelled me to give as many as three nights a 
week to classes in local history to audiences made up of persons of all types and 
occupations. Admittedly their educational equipment was often too inadequate to 
permit them to take their interest very far, but that was their misfortune rather than 
their fault, and at least it was some sort of intellectual interest. 

If you knew Bootle as well as I do you would marvel that anyone could live 
there and survive to take any sort of interest in anything pertaining to mind. And 
yet it was a Bootle docker, after twelve hours’ voluntary incarceration in the ditch 
at Eddisbury, who remarked that he had never worked so adjectively hard in all 
his life, but he was ruddy well going to see what sort of job his Iron Age ancestors 
had done. When he did stand triumphantly in the bottom of that very impressive 
rock-cut ditch, it was quite clear from his face, and his pungent comments, that 
Marvin’s phrase ‘‘ The living past ” had taken on meaning. 

And that, if I may say so, is the educational implication of this popular interest 
in archaeology. Men, women and children of all shapes, sorts and sizes, do possess 
an almost instinctive curiosity about the history of human kind. Speaking as an 
examiner of long standing I am aware that interest is largely killed, or at least 
stunned, by the kind of history teaching which is inflicted on children and under-. 
graduates. But I have known it revive even after a forcible injection of Stubbs’ 
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Charters, under the compelling fascination of three-dimensional history that you 
can see and touch. , j 

We may not.all agree with Professor Childe that man makes himself, but we 
can all agree that what man must make, if he is to survive, is a sense of community 
with all other men in the world of space, and he will be the better able to achieve 
that if he understands the historical explanation of the diversity of culture which 
has acted as such a barrier to international understanding. Archaeology is only in 
its infancy, nor can it ever cope with the whole of that vast field, but it belongs to 
the group of humanist sciences which, together, can steadily dissipate ignorance 
and bunkum, inspired or otherwise, about the evolution of human socicties. But 
to do any part of that duty, ‘archaeology cannot remain as a recherché cult of a 
chosen few, even in the Universities. : 

In popularizing the subject, there is a risk that scientific exposition will sink 
to the level of journalism, and work be undertaken for its publicity value, but much 
worse will befall if poor deluded humanity is to attempt to survive with no sort of 
historical sense, and my personal experience is that archaeology seems to be one 
of the keys which will unlock the door behind which lurks the desire to know more 
about human beings. | 

As I see it, the proper place of archaeology in the Universities is much more 
central that it has ever yet been. 

By all means let us have our Research Institutes, our Laboratories, our Honours 
Degrees and specialized training. Let us have more of them, let them be properly 
endowed to undertake and publish excavation and research. Fill their chairs 
with the best minds we can find freed from soul-deadening drudgery, and let 
it be done generously at the public expense. But let me express the hope that the 
Universities will take a wider view of their responsibilities. In our anxiety to 
preserve the intellectual standards of a few we have tended to forget the many. 
Are the hordes of students who are going on to teach in the schools, or in the new 
young peoples’ colleges, to be debarred from participating in the fruits of archaco- 
logical research ? Are our arts students going to continue to wallow in the arid 
technicalities of constitutional history? We all know that modern _ historical 
thinking has been greatly stimulated by archaeology and not a little historical 
writing, but how much of that spirit has yet crept into routine teaching? It was 
my privilege to be trained under one professor and work with another who refused 
to be hidebound, and the works of Sir Cyril: Fox, Gordon Childe, Grahame Clark, 
Robin Collingwood, Nowell Myres, T. D. Kendrick and Christopher Hawkes have 
been read, and may be understood, by many who will never be archaeologists but 
whose pupils will be grateful. We called it historical geography but it was really a 
powerful ferment. I can only wish it had spread to the history schools, or the 
language schools, and all the other fortresses of hoary tradition. 

Similarly, may I ask what we intend to do for the worst victims of educational 
specialization, the science students ? One of the most frightening phenomena in all 
my life as a teacher has been the growth of that ever-growing army of scientists 
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chemists, physicists, botanists, engineers, doctors, whose minds are full of strange 
knowledge about atoms, molecules, hydro-carbons, mathematical formulae and 
principles of thermo-dynamics, and whose minds are all too often closed to any sort 
of historical knowledge or understanding. 

The difficulty has been that our formal education has separated the scientist 
sheep from the humanist goats at a tender age, and that by the time they reach the 
Universities the bridge from the one sphere of knowledge to the other has been 
hauled up. At the University stage the practical difficulties of combining practical 
science with the arts, when each makes such appalling demands on the time of 
undergraduates, have always been held to be virtually insuperable, but I hope our 
fears have been exaggerated. ) 

Our subject owes much to the sciences in unravelling its worst knots. In 
return, archaeology, which should appeal to scientists by its impassive precision 
of scientific description, may help them to realize that human society is not a 
matter of formulae. At any rate, I should love to see our scientists given the chance 
to imbibe some archaeology, as a return for our copious draughts of science. 

To put my point another way, I should like to see the Universities lower some 
of the drawbridges which separate the various citadels of knowledge. I know that 
will involve lowering what it pleases Faculty Boards to call “* Academic Standards”, 
‘but if it puts an end to those dreary collections of alleged fact which poor students 
are encouraged to believe are contributions to research, may God be praised. Do 
let us stop pretending that our sole job as University teachers is to turn out students 
who are going to re-write the Encyclopedias, even though no one should be deterred 
from that honourable task. Our business is to contribute what we can to the 
education of a great many men and women who will never be practising scholars, 
put who, nevertheless, have to live and do a full-sized job in a world which has every 
need of educated men and women. ‘This country of ours has not overmuch respect 
for intellect as such, and still less for book learning, but if the Universities will be 
bold enough to sacrifice instruction in favour of education for the generality of its 
population, there is a chance that the next generation will not be so blind to the 
essons of history. 


IV. ADULT EDUCATION 


Speaker: Mrs. D. J. Currry, M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. Curator of Roman Antiquities, Yorkshire Museum ; Honl Sec. Roman Antiquities 
Committee, Yorkshire Archaeological Society ; Extra-Mural Tutor, University College, Hull 


The main difference between adult and other types of education is that the 
teacher has no kind of hold over his class except that of his personality, and he must 
be guided by what the class want to learn. 

The main types of adult education are : 
The W.E.A. and the extra-mural courses of the Universities, the lectures, 
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papers and discussions of various local specialist societies, Civil Defence Courses, 
and Excavation parties and Summer Schools. 7 

The technique in conducting an adult class is usually something in the nature 
of a talk followed by a discussion. The difficulty here is, however, that the class 
does not know enough to contribute to discussion, or even know what questions it 
wants to discuss. Practical work in a museum or on local records (written and 
otherwise) may get over this difficulty. : 

Archaeological and philosophical societies were usually founded with a 
definitely educational bias and, therefore, it is to be hoped that theywill be included 
in any scheme of adult education embracing the whole community. 

Civil Defence training courses had shown that ordinary lazy adults, after a 
hard day’s work, can be forced through a number of facts and made to remember 
them. Their methods are not academic, but they are worth remembering, however, 
in so far as visits to historic sites, for example, would be more enjoyable if a certain 
cramming of essential facts could take place beforehand. 

Excavation parties are not a suitable education for the ordinary unprofessional. 
Recreation is another matter. The proper job of the director of an excavation is to 
excavate, and we cannot expect him to spend a great deal of time teaching people 
who will never be excavators. A single visit and conducted tour of an excavation 
may be inspiring and useful, where an entire holiday (a fortnight) may be a 
waste of time, because it is so short compared with the length of an excavation 
season. 

There remains the summer school, which is fundamental. It gives continuity, 
fellowship, the opportunity to consult specialists, and can be arranged entirely to 
suit the needs of the students. Provision of summer schools by learned societies 
is a point that has so far hardly been touched. On the one hand, local archaeology 
is the jumping-off point for universal history, on the other, education in local 
archaeology might well provide in every village and parish someone who would 
watch what was going on and report to the proper authorities if anything of historic 
value were in danger. | 

The relation of the local educational authorities, the local W.E.A., and the 
local archaeological societies, has to be taken into consideration in making any plans 
on the subject of adult education, and an extremely close association should be 
maintained with the local museum. Points at issue with museums and local 
societies are subscription, times of expeditions and times of opening, etc. We must 
take account of practical difficulties of people who are occupied during the greater 
part of every week-day. 

Archaeology appeals to intelligent people who are not used to book work, 
and so is a subject peculiarly suited to adult education. It goes without saying 
that every kind of visual aid and apparatus available should be used. But there 
is everything to be said for teaching archaeology and history as part of the same 
subject and much to be said, in particular, for beginning with local history and 
archaeology of the Middle Ages and working backwards. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE 


b) 


Miss B. de Cardi. Mr. Varley has referred to the “ vulgar curiosity ” shown by the 
general public in archaeological excavations, and I would suggest that perhaps the 
archaeologist might do more to change “curiosity” into “ genuine interest”. ‘The 
fact that the local inhabitant will drag himself and his family up to view the excavations 
shows that the subject has considerable interest for him. On most sites he will be shown 
round and a few sherds, etc., may be produced, which will mean little or nothing to the 
untrained observer. He will be cautioned against standing on the edge of trenches, not 
so much for his own safety as for the sake of stratigraphy, and he will eventually depart 
with the feeling that archaeology is a science far above him—or, he may even regard it as 
looting on a grand scale. Nothing whatsoever is done to counteract this idea once the 
excavation is over. The material itself may be housed in a local museum over 20 miles 
away, and the Excavation Report will not reach the casual onlooker who traipsed up to 
the site to stare. 

There is, however, an obvious and comparatively inexpensive way of giving the main 
results and finds of small excavations: i.e. in short photographic exhibitions. For the 
approximate cost of £2 the Director of Excavations could produce an exhibition of about 
thirty whole-plate photographs—duplicates of those used in his Report—with perhaps a 
pull of the general site-plan, all mounted on a dozen small boards, with a simple account 
of the work and its place in local history. If one or two of the photographs taken on the 
site show the local innkeeper or some such personage in the act of examining a find, so 
much the better, for he will immediately act as “ publicity agent’. Most villages have 
a hall or large house in which a variety of festivities are held, and a tactful approach to 
the organizer of such affairs would doubtless ensure the exhibition a place of honour on 
the mantelshelf or elsewhere. 

The immediate results of such exhibitions would probably be negligible, but their 
effect and importance would be cumulative when taken in conjunction with the work of 
local and regional societies. | 

Lt.-Col. Stuart Piggott. I certainly think prehistory should be taught in schools, 
though necessarily in a rather schematic form, as a valuable corrective to the detailed 
‘study of British (or American) history, which will, I imagine, still remain a sine qua non. 
From the archaeologist’s point of view it should also condition the public to recognize the 
walue of research, and so ultimately paying for it. 


SUMMING UP 


Chairman: H. Ciaucuton, Esg., C.B.E., 
Principal, University of London 
Speaker: Str Cyrit F. Fox, Ph.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. 


After referring to the absence of the Director of the Institute on active Service, 
and to other matters concerning the Institute and the Conference, Sir Cyril said : 

The first subject that claims attention is the nature of archaeology, the con- 
ceptual frame which unifies our activities. Dr. Clark’s philosophical meditations 
have clarified our ideas, and Professor Childe’s historical retrospect was important. 
Only when sciences are established in technique and achievement do they begin 
to study themselves ; introspection is a mark of maturity. The task of archaeology, 
then, is to reconstitute the life of the societies as a whole. The study of man-in- 
society, when the significance of the results is properly appreciated, may save men 
from a second darkness. It is an inspiring prospect. The rise of man as a social 
being, universally applicable as a motive for moral improvement, is founded now 
on scientific fact, not theory. 

It has been interesting to see this Conference reflecting in its own fields the 
trends of the time. Whether we like it or not, individualism must take a minor 
place in the new order of a free people, as of peoples in chains. Systematization of 
research is needed ; and even so our science cannot stand alone. Collaboration 
with the environmental sciences and with the physical sciences is essential, not only 
in the Quaternary, but also in the Recent period. We note that the systematization 
and collaboration have living ideas motivating them. The aim, expressed in another 
manner, is to make our prehistory more humane ; to perfect a natural chronology 
of the rise of successive cultures ; and to study their interactions. 

The surprise of the Conference was the keen interest taken in Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick’s theme that archaeology ends yesterday, and the yesterdays move on 
through time. We have perfected a technique for unlocking the secret preliterate 
life of mankind ; and behold, it is seen to be of the greatest service in enriching our 
knowledge of all past centuries, even those hitherto thought to be well documented. 
The 17th century laystalls under the New Bodleian are seen to be as relevant to. 
humane studies as are the documents in the Old Bodleian opposite. 

The Conference was enlivened at this session by wisecracks for which we are 
grateful. Who can forget Mr. Ian Richmond’s : “ Villas do not exist to provide a 
Roman holiday for amateurs,” or electrifying observations such as the regret 
expressed for the lamentable lack of interest, by archaeologists since Nennius, in 
Roman Droitwich. 

The question as to whether the excavation of a given site should be total or 
selective elicited a useful exchange of views by field archaeologists. Mr. Hawkes 
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made a strong plea for total excavation, which, it was pointed out, provides a cross- 
check for the selective method of excavation which, admittedly, has fully justified 
itself in this country. In this connection the discussion initiated by Mr. Grimes on 
Archaeology and the State was most illuminating, and when we bear in mind the 
extent of the archaeological work necessitated by the reconstruction of London, 
Southampton, Plymouth and Coventry, we realize that only the State can supply 
the money, only the Ministry of Works has at present the official contacts to smooth 
the way, and, therefore, the Ministry of Works should do the digging, or at least 
sponsor it. | 

Abroad, the notable speakers provided a feast of learning, and an authoritative 
survey on archaeological achievement. A statement of the relations between the 
Harappan and Sumerian civilizations was particularly interesting. But that 
techniques in this field of research are not yet worked out on an agreed basis was. 
shown by the divergent views expressed on sondage. ‘The wisdom of such remarks 
as that of Dr. Schaeffer, that important finds for museums may mask incompetent 
excavation, was noted. Sir John Myres’ constructive and suggestive remarks on 
the organization of British Schools abroad, on salvage work in the immediate post- 
war era, and the need for the unification by all States of the terms on which 
excavations may be conducted by foreigners will, we are sure, be available in the 
august quarters where policy is shaped. 

The importance of training for field work was treated from many angles, and 
unity in the preliminary training both for archacological research in Britain and for 
British Schools abroad, also for sites being excavated by us in foreign countries, 
seems possible. At all events, an impressive and welcome tribute was paid to 
British training by Dr. Schaeffer without demur from others. 

Valuable pointers to the nature and extent of future training in relation to 
trends to which I have previously referred was provided by Dr. Zeuner ; and here 
we may say that the Conference has received the greatest benefit from the presence 
of experts in the environmental studies, who have contributed much to our dis- 
cussions. Another aspect of this subject was presented by Professor Beazley ; while 
the training for archaeologists he set out seemed to some of us moderns a hard and 
even arid road to a continually receding goal, as his exposition proceeded we could 
not withhold admiration for the fruits of the high Roman discipline he exemplified 
in his person, his exactitude of phrase and his achievement. 

An appeal for lessening the toil of students and researchers, and for co-ordinating 
the efforts of individuals and groups, now to some extent sterile for lack of continuity, 
by the creation of a National Card Index for Archaeology, state-aided, received 
considerable support. 

The most hopeful sign of the awareness of the whole body of archaeologists. 
of the nature of the new world and the necessity for educating the public in the aims 
and achievements of archaeology was the fact that this aspect of affairs cropped up 
in all discussions as did the corollary that unless the public knows our aims and 
sympathizes and is interested in them, no Government can dosmuch for usa site 
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moral stares each of us in the face. The importance of well-written and authorita- 
tive guide books formed a large part of every comment on the Future of Discovery. 
This, it must be admitted, was in part due to the brilliance, verve and calculated 
naughtiness of Mr. Kendrick. Naughtiness: for the mountain (The Future of 
Archaeology, no less) was in labour, and brought forth, under the skilled midwife, 
a mouse, the decorated hassock. But the problem is a real and important one ; 
the influence of the Town Councillor, his lack of interest in antiquities, the traditions 
of the past enshrined in material things is manifest and must be counteracted. 

The portentous shadow of the State, in some minds, lay across the sunlit 
landscape of the future ; to others the gloomy, clouded prospect of the future was 
lightened by the rays of the life-giving sun ; rays like those of bas-reliefs from Tel-el- 
Amarna, terminating in a hand: In each hand these hopeful souls saw a monetary 
token. 

The need for planning was well put in a balanced analysis by Mr. Myres ; 
and in a powerful plea for State control by Mr. Grimes—the State alone could 
protect the records of antiquity ; prevent destruction and exploitation of chance 
finds and structures. The raw material of our studies was being destroyed ; the 
national and international heritage was being dissipated in the name of freedom 
of the individual. The dangers of bureaucracy were over-rated ; the bureaucrats 
were invited to stand up for inspection and lo! they were the honoured leaders of 
our science. When the achievement of state servants, e.g. the Maps of Roman 
Britain and the Dark Ages, was noted, the opposition may be said to have collapsed. 
Control of excavation and of monuments was agreed to be essential. Clear approval 
was given to that very national compromise ; State control exercised by means of 
an authoritative body, constituted for ourselves and by ourselves, the Council for 
British Archaeology, now in process of formation. Freedom of research will thus 
be secured. A statesmanlike view of the future relation of the State and archaeology 
abroad, particularly in Near Eastern countries, was presented by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. Here we may indeed congratulate the organizer on securing men deeply 
committed in the urgent and compelling service of the State, such as Sir Leonard 
and Dr. Schaeffer, and thank them for preparing their addresses in the midst of 
their preoccupations. We may, I think rest assured that Sir Leonard’s views on 
British Schools in relation to the Government and the British Council and 
on the constitution of those schools are being carefully studied in the proper 
quarters. 

Of the papers and the discussion relating to museums, it will be correct to say 
that both were varied and stimulating, and that the liveliness reached a fitting 
chmax in the Chairman’s appeal to the more militant of the Conference members 
not to eliminate the eminent men who serve as British Museum Trustees, who were 
“very useful just at this time ”’. 

My survey ends with but passing reference to the vital subject of Education 
traversed so fully in the session just ended. But the need for preparing even so 
disjointed and inadequate a review as this necessitated my absence. 
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Now as to the future. We have I think reached virtual agreement on many 
vital problems, and on others the divergence of opinion is clarified. ‘The Conference 
will have noted, and has not dissented from, the view that it should not take steps 
which would commit the whole body of archaeologists to a definite line of policy. 
But it seems proper that the views of so authoritative a body of experts as has been 
present on these two days should not be wholly lost—that is, buried in the files of 
the Institute ; and I am to ask whether you will give your approval of the reference 
of problems raised, and views expressed, to the appropriate organizations for 
consideration and such action as they may think fit. 

To be specific : Should a report of these proceedings be sent with a covering 
letter to the Council for British Archaeology, now being formed to deal with 
post-war problems, and to include all interests national and regional under the 
auspices of the Congress of Archaeological Societies and the Society of Antiquaries 
of London? And, as regards overseas archaeological interests, should we refer 
relevant problems to the Societies concerned, with an invitation to them to set up, 
for mutual benefit, a suitable organization to speak for them as a whole ? 


THE PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON put the resolution 


“ THAT the problems raised by the Conference be referred to the appropriate 
organizations,” 


This resolution was passed unanimously. 


The Principal then concluded the Conference by thanking Sir Cyril Fox and all 
the speakers, and also by expressing the thanks of the University to all who had 
helped in its organization. 
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SOCIETIES, MUSEUMS AND UNIVERSITIES OFFICIALLY 
REPRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE 


Ancient Monuments Society. 


Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction. 


British Academy. 

British Archaeological Association. 
British Association. 

British Numismatic Society. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association. 
Classical Association. 

Ecclesiological Society. 

Geological Society. 

Museums Association. 

Prehistoric Society. 
Royal Archaeological Institute. 

Royal ‘Asiatic Society. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. 


British School at Athens. | 

British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 

British School of Archaeology at ees 
salem. 

Egypt Exploration Society. 


Wellcome-Marston Expedition to the Near 
East. 


Ashmolean Museum. 
Manx Museum. 
National Museum of Wales. 


Wellcome Historical and 
Museum. 


Medical 


Carmarthen County Museum. 


Museum Committee, Colchester Borough 
Council. 


Manchester Museum. 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society. 
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Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Royal Institute of Cornwall. 

Cornwall Excavations Committee. 

Croydon Natural History Society. 

Architectural and Archaeological Society 
of Durham and Northumberland. 

Essex Archaeological Society. 

Glasgow Archaeological Society. 

Kent Archaeological Society. 

Leicestershire Archaeological Society. 

Lincolnshire Archaeological Society. 

London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society. 

Malvern Naturalists Field Club. 

Newbury and District Field Club. 

Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society. 

Shropshire Aloe Society. 

Somerset Archaeological Society. 

Surrey Archaeological Society. 

Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire. 

Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 


Queen’s University, Belfast. 

University of Birmingham. 

Faculty Board of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, University of Cambridge. 


Department of Archaeology, University 


College, Cardiff. 

University of Dublin. 

University of Glasgow. 

Courtauld Institute of Art, University of 
London. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 

University College, London. 

University of Reading. 

Somerville College, Oxford. 

University College, Southampton. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Institute of Archaeology was opened in 1937 for the teaching of archaeological 
technique, and for instruction in branches of archaeology for which adequate pro- 
vision does not already exist. These branches include the special study of regions 
for which no courses are available elsewhere in the University, and Geochronology. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing members of the Institute are entitled to certain benefits and receive, 
free of charge, the Institute’s Annual Reports and all Occasional Papers published. 

The minimum subscription is one guinea per annum. For admission to member- 
ship, apply to The Secretary, University of London Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, 
Regent’s Park, London N.W.r. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Reports— SO 
First Annual Report, for 1937 (with papers by A. T. Bolton and C. F. C. 

Hawkes) 5 Oo 
Second Annual Renoet for 1938 (with papers on Vi orden Childe a 

Stanley Casson) ae see ae ey = eee 220 


Occasional Papers— 
1. The Tenure of Land in Babylonia and Assyria. By Rachel Clay Fe ee O 


2. Geochronological Table No. 1, An Attempted Correlation of Quater- 

nary Geology, Palaeonology and Prehistory in Europe and China. 

By W. C. Pei ae ; as an : fies 22-0 
3. Geochronological Table No. 2, The Age of Neanderthal Man, with 

Notes on the Cotte de St. Brelade, Jersey, C.I. By F. E. Zeuner .. 3 0 
4. Geochronological Table No. 3, The Chronology of the Irish Stone Age. 

By H. L. Movius, Jr. ne a Ae c ee LAs. .0 


Notes on, and Catalogues of, Exhibitions, and Notes on Archaeological Organizations— 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 1938. (With notes on the various sites.) 1 0 


Notes on an Exhibition of Pottery of the Early Bronze Age of Cyprus, 1939. 
(Material from excavations sponsored by the British School of Archaeology, 
Athens, carried out at Vounous, Cyprus.) .. ee fens. reo 

Summary of Archaeological Organizations in Great Britain ie: ee ed 


Summary of Archaeological Organization in France, Germany, etc. 
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